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PREFACE 



^ Qui s'excuse s'accuse/ and a preface is almost 
necessarily something of an excuse. My sole 
object in writing this is to explain that, though I 
have made my hero a Rugby boy, the character 
and incidents are purely imaginary. Indi- 
vidual boys may find expressions of their own 
detached from their original context and woven 
into new situations ; but that is the only liberty 
I have taken. The masters introduced or 
alluded to are all either fictions of the brain 
or, as in the case of the Housemaster, inten- 
tional parodies of myself. 

G. F. B. 
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DICK 



. CHAPTER I 

I NTRODUCTORY 

Septotty July 2 1 . — ^The other day, at breakfast, 
my wife looked up from her letters. 

* Dear, dear ! ' she said ; * poor Miss Abing- 
don is dead.' 

* How sad 1 ' I replied, with a sudden effort 
to appear sympathetic. I was reading a rather 
humorous thing in * Punch,' and I only knew 
Miss Abingdon by name. 

My wife put down her letter and looked 
out of the window : when she does that I know 
that she is mustering up courage to propose 
something which will annoy me. About once 
in a hundred times I am mistaken. So I said 
nothing, but hoped that this was the exceptional 
time. 

B 
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* I wonder what they will do with the boy ? ' 
she continued after a pause. 

There was something in her voice that put 
me on my guard. 

* What boy ? ' I asked, keeping my eyes on 
my ' Punch/ and determined not to give away 
any points. 

My wife assumed an air of mild surprise. 

* Anne's boy, of course,' she said. * Miss 
Abingdon was looking after him while the 
parents are in Peru. He's at Rugby now, you 
know.' 

* I didn't know,* I replied, * though I dare 
say I ought to have. I suppose they will make 
arrangements with somebody else.' 

* My dear Charles I ' said my wife in a tone 
of quite gratuitous contempt, * how could they 
possibly do that ? They won't hear of her 
death till goodness knows when, and the 
summer holidays begin in August.' 

I forbore to point out that the existence of 
the electric telegraph rendered this objection 
futile. I contented myself with remarking that 
some relation would undoubtedly come forward 
to fill Miss Abingdon's place. 

* But I don't believe the boy has a single 
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near relation in England, except the uncle/ 
protested my wife. * Both Anne's sisters are in 
America, you know.' 

* Then why not the uncle ? ' I asked, with 
an attempt at appearing convinced. 

^ * Charles I ' said my wife in a voice of horror, 

* you don't really think fhaf man ought to be 
entrusted with the care of a child ? ' 

* I dare say he's not as black as he's painted,' 
I said feebly ; * besides, lots of people who 
aren't over particular about themselves are very 
good with children. However, I dare say you 
are right, and the uncle is impossible. But 
what then ? ' 

My wife came behind me and rested her 
cheek on my head. This is always an ultimate 
form of appeal, and I must admit that I cannot 
remember any occasion on which it has proved 
wholly unsuccessful. 

* Don't you think,' she said caressingly, 

* that we might ask him to Theresham for the 
holidays ? ' 

* The uncle ? ' I said, wilfully misunder- 
standing ; M'm afraid he'd find it rather dull.' 

* Don't be cynical, Charles,' replied my wife, 
who has no perception of the difference between 

B2 
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cynicism and humour ; * you know I mean the 
boy. I'm sure he'd be very happy with us, 
and I should so like to do a kindness to Anne.' 

Anne, I must explain, is a school friend of 
my wife's, a pleasant and vivacious Irish lady 
who married an engineer. Last December the 
husband accepted an appointment in Peru which 
will keep them both away from home for a 
couple of years. They have only one surviving 
child, the boy in question, whom I have never 
seen. I knew instinctively that I should have 
to yield in the end, but I was resolved to die 
fighting. 

* My dear Kate,' I said ruefully, * we are 
going to Theresham to enjoy absolute rest and 
quiet. Without any humbug, I need both 
badly, for I have had a trying time at the office 
lately. Now do you seriously think that the 
presence of this high-spirited school-boy — for 
I'm sure Mrs. Rodney's son must be high- 
spirited — will conduce to restfulness, apart from 
the responsibility ^ ' 

My wife stroked what remains of my hair 
gently. ' My poor darling,' she said, * I pro- 
mise you that you sha'n't be worried. It isn't 
as if we were going into poky little lodgings. 
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Besides, / undertake to look after the boy and 
to keep him quietly and happily employed, and 
you know how fond I am of children. I 
haven*t seen this one for an age ; but I remem- 
ber him when he was seven — such a sweet little 
fellow I ' 

n hate sweet little fellows,' I said snap- 
pishly. *But have you remembered that we 
are limiting our own nephew and niece to a 
visit of a single week, especially on the ground 
that I need absolute quiet ? What will Tom 
and his wife, who are inveterate Tories, think 
when they find that we are excluding our own 
flesh and blood and admitting this alien immi- 
grant ? ' 

*Tom is nearly as good and kind as you 
are,* said my wife with conviction, *and of 
course he will understand : and Emmie loves 
Anne.' 

*Very well,* I replied resignedly, *I will 
think it over.* 

* And you will, won't you ? ' said my wife, 
giving me a final caress. 

It is unnecessary to say that I did. An 
unexpected duty always finds the front door of 
my conscience bolted ; but if it has the sense to 
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go round to the back it usually finds admit- 
tance. I did not know who had charge of the 
boy at Rugby, so I wrote to the Secretary, 
enclosing a letter to the Housemaster (whoever 
he might be), in which I said that, if no other 
arrangements had been made, I was willing to 
take Richard Rodney as my guest for the whole 
of the summer holidays. I added that, as I 
was not personally acquainted with the boy, 
I should be glad to be told anything about him 
that I ought to know, both with regard to his 
character and health. I entertained a secret 
hope, which never amounted to a conviction, 
that I should escape with the offer : however, 
after an unbusinesslike delay of more than a 
week, I received an answer which definitely 
decided the case against me. It was written 
with that quaint mixture of pomposity and 
humanity which is characteristic of the peda- 
gogue, and ran as follows : — 

* Dear Sir, — Your very generous oflFer has 
relieved us from a great weight of anxiety, as, 
by the sudden death of his Aunt and the ab- 
sence of his parents, the problem of Rodney's 
holidays had become an acute one. You may 
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therefore expect him on Wednesday, August 2 ; 
and I should be obliged if you would supply 
me with particulars of his destination and the 
exact amount of journey-money that he will 
require. 

* He is a boy of moderate intellectual 
capacities but some social qualities. His in- 
stincts, I believe, are in the main sound and 
healthy ; but his somewhat volatile tempera- 
ment has on more than one occasion got him 
into trouble with his masters. I have not been 
wholly easy in my mind about him lately. A 
bad report at half Term may be only the result 
of a constitutional indifference to learning, but 
it may be symptomatic of more serious mis- 
chief. I think, however, that of late he has 
been taking greater pains with his lessons. The 
Sixth in my house speak somewhat guardedly 
about the boy, but I cannot make out that 
there is anything definitely amiss with him, ex- 
cept that his high spirits lead him to indulge 
himself, and to encourage in others, the prac- 
tice of " ragging." You will find him a gentle- 
manly boy to deal with and not unamenable to 
reason. I feel that his ultimate character will 
depend not a little on the kind of influences 
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that are brought to bear on him in the holi- 
days — awajr from school — and I am therefore 
extremely glad that you are interesting yourself 
in his behalf. He is one of those boys about 
whom one cannot help being anxious during 
the critical stage of development between 14 
and 1 6, and I am therefore personally extremely 
glad that he should have someone in charge of 
him who knows something about the difficulties 
of school life. 

* I notice, on consulting my register, that 
you are yourself an old Rugbeian, which gives 
me all the more confidence in your power of 
being helpful. May I, at the same time, 
venture to remind you that we are making 
a great effort to secure a New Big School 
which will provide adequate room for parents 
and friends on Speech Day, Concerts, etc., and 
that a contribution from you, if you have not 
already sent one, will be most welcome ? I 
enclose a circular which will explain our needs. 

* Yours truly, 

^Walter Huggins.* 

I read through this effusion with a sigh. 
The * volatile temperament and high spirits * of 
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my future guest, who * indulged himself, and 
encouraged in others, the practice of ragging,' 
suggested doubts that were not relieved even 
bjr the consoling reflection that he was 'not 
unamenable to reason/ When I had finished 
it, I tossed the letter to my wife with the 
remark, * You see what we have let ourselves 
in for I * 

My wife read the letter with a scornful lip. 
* What rubbish ! ' she said contemptuously. 
* All that the child really needs is a mother's 
love : and he shall have it.* 



CHAPTER II 

THERESHAM 

Theresham^ July 30. — My wife and I came 
here on Friday. I had no idea, when we 
looked at the place in March, that it had such 
capacities for beauty, and I was chiefly fasci- 
nated by its isolation. Now, everything has 
changed out of knowledge. For one thing, 
the aroma of the farm, which lies at the back 
of the house and proclaimed its presence in the 
spring with no uncertain note, has vanished. 
The cattle, which were then leading an unwhole- 
some and surfeited existence in the byres, have 
been turned out on to the marshes. Only a 
few heavy patient horses stand meditatively in 
the yard, when their day's work is done, and 
some restless chickens peck about the straw. 
My wife tried to reassure me at the time by 
reminding me that the smell of a farm-yard is 
proverbially healthy. But even health can be 
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purchased at too dear a price, and I certainly 
prefer the clean sweet air which is blowing 
over * the Broad,' and has caught up the scent 
of the meadows without losing the freshness of 
the sea, from which we are separated only by 
a few miles of low sunlit marshland. 

My landlord is something of an aristocrat 
among farmers : at least, he owns one farm in 
the neighbouring parish of Oxby, where he 
lives, and rents three others here, including 
the building in which I am staying. Mr. 
Mills — for such is his name — drove over to see 
us on the evening of our arrival : a grizzled, 
weather-beaten man of few words, and those 
uttered in a pronounced Norfolk accent. He 
hoped we should find everything as we desired 
it, and promised that, if we had any difficulty 
with the gardener, he would come over and 
* right-side * him for us — from which I gather 
that he is a bit of a tyrant. I felt it in- 
cumbent upon me to make some inquiries 
about the crops. Perhaps the subject is too 
sacred a one to be treated lightly ; or perhaps 
my manner suggested a flippancy which I was 
far from feeling ; at all events, Mr. Mills fixed 
me suspiciously with his small deep-set gray 
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eyes. I believe he thought I was poking fiin 
at him, and, after half a minute of his searching 
gaze, I really felt as if I were. I wasn't much 
more successful with other topics. When I 
praised the garden, he remarked that * there 
was a power o* weeds in it ' ; and, when I grew 
enthusiastic about the red-brick walls of the 
old house, he said gloomily that the last tenant 
'had let the place down turrible* and that 
there was great need of * a bit of whitewash.* 
I am afraid that, altogether, he formed rather 
a low opinion of my intelligence ; but, as my 
happiness here, fortunately, does not depend 
on his esteem, I am quite content to be 
* written down an ass.' 

I am making a number of discoveries which 
have doubtless been made scores of times before. 
For one thing, I begin to understand that I 
have never really seen the sky before. The 
extra foot or so of horizon that one secures 
here just enables one to get the clouds in 
perspective, and gives a sense of space and 
distance which is very likely more imaginary 
than real. For another thing, I have learned 
that absolute silence at night is almost as dis- 
quieting as noise. We consider our own 
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suburb of Septon a countrified and peaceful 
pkce ; but I suppose there are sounds at night, 
from the railway and elsewhere, to which habit 
has rendered one impervious, but which one 
misses when they cease. Here there is a blank 
wall of silence ; a total cessation of sound, which 
works into one's dreams or wakes one up with 
an uneasy feeling that something is wrong, and 
that the world has stopped moving. It is quite 
a relief to hear a horse stamping in the farm at 
the back, or the wind soughing in the trees. 
But, so far, the nights have been almost wind- 
less. 

This morning, at dawn, the aspens in the 
lane, which runs past the farm, were pattering 
like rain, and I could scarcely believe my eyes 
when I looked out of window and saw the sun 
rising, a flaming ball, in a clear safiron-tinted 
sky. I don't think I have experienced such a 
feeling of exhilaration since I was a school-boy, 
when I used to wake on the first morning of 
the summer holidays to realise that I was at 
home, and that life was very good. In those 
days I should have dressed and gone out. 
To-day, with the wisdom of riper years, I got 
back into bed. 
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We have brought our own Betty with us 
to cook and manage the household generally. 
Betty is a woman of four dimensions, and great 
force of character. In other ages, and in a wider 
sphere, she might have made a name for herself 
in history, persecuted on a grand scale, or given 
the blessings of a firm uniform and unintelli- 
gent government to subject nations, who were 
intended by nature to develop along different 
lines. As it is, she has to expend her energies 
on less imperial pursuits ; with the result that 
her kitchen is always a marvel of cleanliness, 
and the maids on the verge of mutiny. I fancy 
that the two local hoydens, who fiy out of the 
room with a giggle whenever I enter, are about 
to have an experience which will mark deeply 
in their lives : for though Betty is herself a 
Norfolk woman, she belongs to the other side 
of the county, and, rightly or wrongly, regards 
the Broads folk as altogether delivered over to 
Satan. 

I have taken to the house immensely. I 
think it must date from somewhere in the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth centuries. They 
certainly knew how to build in Norfolk in 
the old days, and with a sense of space that 
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must have come to them from their own broad 
horizons. All the rooms are large — even the 
bedrooms, which are approached by the narrowest 
and steepest staircase in Christendom — and 
there seems no end of them. They are not 
over-fiirnished, which is a good thing, and the 
furniture is not distinguished, which is a loss : 
mahogany and horse-hair are the dominant note, 
except in the drawing-room or parlour, which 
is a veritable museum of insecure chairs and 
inartistic trifles, and has a peculiarly musty and 
unused smell. My study is almost ideal ; a 
square room with a low roof and tiled floor, not 
so large as to be oppressive nor so small as to 
be stufiy ; through a square window of small 
panes, framed on the outside by a wild vine, 
I look down the gradual slope of the garden 
to the reedy edge of the mere ; and, beyond, a 
single windmill, rising out of a clump of alders 
on the marshes, gives just that sense of leisurely 
old-world occupation that is the charm of this 
country and the quintessence of a holiday-feeling. 
I look forward to many a pleasant morning in 
this room, spent amongst old friendly books 
(I dare not say how much our book-box cost 
us in excess of luggage), and prolonged reveries 
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that will sometimes fix themselves in halting 
verse. The one fly in my ointment is that the 
wing, containing the kitchen, is built out at 
right angles to the front of the house, of which 
my study forms the end, and through the open 
windows I can hear Betty's deep practical voice 
continually reminding me that life is not 
made of poetry alone, but of vegetables, and 
defective saucepans, and dilatory maids. 

To-day is Sunday, and, in the morning, I 
was one of a sparse congregation who were 
dotted about in the high old-fashioned pews of 
the parish church. The rector is away, and 
the rectory, together with the not very arduous 
duties attached to it, is temporarily in the hands 
of the Reverend Samuel Gordon, the successful 
vicar of a large urban parish in the North, 
whose wife intends him to be a bishop some 
day. The Honourable Mrs. Gordon was sitting 
in the chancel with four little girls, who looked 
as if they had just been taken out of a band- 
box. I am told that there is ajso a boy, who 
is to come later : I hope he will not set quite 
such an impossible standard to the villagers in 
the matter of clothes. The sermon was a 
clever one, and distinctly above the average ; 
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but it was the written not the spoken word, 
and, apart from doctrine, I expect our bucolic 
flock would have listened with greater interest 
to the local preacher who was holding forth, 
this afternoon, in the little Wesleyan chapel 
that faces our garden gate, to a packed and 
perspiring audience. We could hear his strident 
voice as we sat in the garden after lunch ; but 
harsh, unlovely, and unholy as the whole thing 
sounded, it somehow seemed to stir a deeper 
emotion in the hearts of these abrupt and silent 
people than the smoother eloquence of * the 
Reverend,* as they call Mr. Gordon ; and the 
preacher's eternal invocation of * O Lord ! ' 
was answered unfailingly by most exhilarating 
groans. 

The garden is half wilderness, half paradise. 
There are some fine trees and some still finer 
nettles, a border that is a blaze of zinnias and 
asters and hollyhocks, and some currant bushes 
that are being strangled with wild convolvulus. 
The kitchen garden is well kept, and the 
vegetables abundant ; but the * tennis-lawn,* 
Heaven help us I was mown yesterday, with a 
scythe, and the thick coarse stalks show through 
the moss to-day, as yellow as a stubble-field. 

c 
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The presiding genius of the place is one 
Grapes, the gardener, who holds us in the 
hollow of his hand. Yesterday he was busy, in 
his own way, dressed in a blue jersey and a 
patched garment which once was trousers. 
To-day, in all the glory of black broadcloth, 
he reminded me sternly, when I asked him to 
help me move a garden seat, that this was * thy 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God, on which thou 
shalt do no manner of work.' Since the con- 
gregation clattered out of the Wesleyan chapel, 
of which I believe Grapes to be a pillar, he has 
been contemplating the garden over the orchard 
fence, resting from his work and finding it very 
good : only in Grapes's case a good deal of the 
work remains unfinished. 

Grapes is destined to play an important 
part in our lives. Not only does he practically 
control our supply of green food (on which 
subject, by the way, Betty is likely to have a 
pungent word or two to say), but, when the 
boat that I have hired comes up to-morrow 
or Tuesday, Grapes will take command and 
double the part of gardener with that of 
admiral. Not that I am wholly ignorant of 
the finer points of sailing: in my under- 
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graduate days I knew something of the Essex 
estuaries, and, though I have not handled a 
tiller or a sheet for many a long year, I fancy it 
will all come back to me without much difficulty. 
But it is convenient to have somebody who 
knows the channels, and I want to be able to 
lie, and look, and rest, and feel the delicious 
freedom from responsibility — even the respon- 
sibility of steering a straight course. All my 
friends, who know anything about the Broads, 
have told me that I have chosen the wrong 
place. A narrow winding stream, the Ant, 
cuts us off from, rather than connects us with, 
the main water ways ; and they say that I shall 
grow horribly tired of the great lagoon-like 
mere that spreads itself almost at our feet. 
Well, at all events, the Ant keeps us clear of 
the big pleasure-wherries, with their noisy 
crews, their pianos and gramophones : and 
I really don't think I shall grow tired of our 
one accessible Broad. I have been looking at 
it for the greater part of two days, and it has 
never been quite the same for two consecutive 
hours. This evening I watched the slow sun- 
set from our orchard, a small enclosure at the 
bottom of the garden, with a few half-wild 

C2 
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damsons, and some lichen-covered apple-trees 
that have long outlived their usefulness. A 
low fence and a stagnant ditch and you are on 
the marsh, with its network of creaming rush- 
grown dykes and the solemn cattle, who seem 
to stand in eternal expectation of something 
happening. At the end of the marsh is a wall 
of tall green rushes, and then the Broad ; its 
dark waters tinged with the deep orange of the 
sunset, and one brown sail flapping against a 
tall mast. Beyond is the windmill, rising 
gaunt and almost pathetic from a wealth of 
moist green meadows, and a feeling that some- 
where, not far off, is the sea. The swallows 
darted round the trees and skimmed along the 
dykes ; a faint breeze made music in the rushes ; 
and every now and again some water-bird would 
give a quaint contented chuckle. And above 
and around there was the never-ending pageant 
of the sky. It was all like some great symphony, 
a thing that you can feel rather than describe. 
And on Wednesday, into this tranquil scheme 
of existence there will rush a headstrong boy, 
full of life and animal spirits. His * social 
qualities * will, I know, bring him frequently to 
my study ; and his volatile nature will impel 
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him to seek death by drowning, or in a hundred 
and fifty other ways — and he an only child 
whose parents are in Peru I It is a fearful 
responsibility 1 I had a brief note from his 
Housemaster the other day : ' Rodney has 
applied for leave to go on Tuesday, alleging 
that he is unable to reach you in a single day. 
We do not encourage these early departures, 
unless they are absolutely necessary, and I 
should be glad to hear from you whether his 
case comes under that category.* I replied with 
equal brevity : * If Rodney leaves Rugby by 
the 1 1. 1 5 train on Wednesday he will reach 
Ditton station at 7.15, where I will send to 
meet him. I enclose an itinerary to be given 
to the boy on the morning of his departure.* 

My wife says I am very hard. Perhaps, if 
we had had children of our own. . . I Well, 
anyhow, it will be a great pleasure to her, poor 
dear, and her happiness will be mine. Besides, 
I really want the boy to have a good time. I 
have been diving into the recesses of my 
memory and trying to fish out some recollec- 
tion of what I enjoyed when I was a boy. I 
can remember cake, and a wild delight when 
we reached our summer quarters once, after 
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a long journey, to find that there were no 
sheets, and that the blankets harboured fleas. 
Well, Richard shall have his cake, but I am 
afraid he will have to put up with sheets — and 
all this is ah-eady a long way ofF from sym- 
phonies and sunsets I 



CHAPTER III 

DICK ARRIVES 

Theresham^ Aug. 2. — Richard (we have decided 
to call him by his Christian name straight away, 
to give him a home-like feeling) arrived this 
(Wednesday) evening, and without his luggage. 
My wife went to meet him at the station, in the 
one and only vehicle that is to be had this side 
of Stalham — a curiously designed affair, which, 
by means of a lid, can be converted into a pill- 
box in wet weather, and which is driven by a 
deaf blacksmith who is subject to epileptic fits. 
When the lid is on, the door can only be opened 
from outside ; so we shall pray that our jour- 
neys to and from the station may take place in 
a drought. Young Rodney's appearance was a 
surprise to me. I haven't been accustomed to 
see many boys lately, and I may have wrong 
standards, but I should say that he was unusually 
small for a boy of 14^ ; small head, small hands 
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and feet, I had been expecting a robust 
chubby-cheeked ruffian with an insatiable 
appetite and a ceaseless flow of animal spirits ; 
and the limp and dejected little figure, that 
offered me a clammy paw on arrival, was more 
like a sick monkey than my idea of a British 
school-boy. I thought of Mr, Huggins*s dark 
hints of serious trouble with some of the 
masters, and my respect for the profession was 
not increased. If a master has difficulties with 
a shrimp like this, it seems to me that he must 
be singularly inefficient. I had a good look at 
the boy during supper. His black hair has 
been cropped abnormally and unbecomingly 
close : he has a small upturned nose, a long 
upper-lip, and his mother's violet eyes — an 
Irish combination, but without any of the Irish 
vivacity. We had spread the table with good 
things — the sort of things that a healthy boy 
might be expected to relish — but it was only 
by continual and kindly pressure that we could 
get Richard to eat anything at all. Indeed, it 
seemed a real effort to the child either to eat or 
to talk, and I had a suspicion, more than once, 
that tears were only kept with difficulty from 
invading the violet eyes. After supper we sat 
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him down to an old volume of * Punch/ and 
packed him ofF early to bed. 

* For a volatile and high-spirited boy,' I said, 
when we were alone, * our friend Richard strikes 
me as being uncommonly demure.* 

*You forget, Charles,* said my wife re- 
proachfully, * that his Aunt is just dead, and 
this is the first time Richard has spent a summer 
holiday away from his home. How could the 
poor child help feeling the difference 1 What 
a pathetic little face it is I * 

I suppose I was in an argumentative mood. 

* I hope,' I said, * that you will ignore the 
pathos of our guest, at all events that you will 
not show Master Richard that you consider 
him pathetic. All young creatures are pathetic, 
but they don't know it. 7 was a most pathetic 
chUd.' 

My wife smiled incredulously. 

* When I was four,' I continued, * I used to 
sing hymns on the Parade at Brighton. It 
must have been quite a moving sight, for a 
strange lady once stooped down and kissed me ; 
and I remember to this day the agony of help- 
less fury which the outrage provoked.' 

* Well, dear,' said my wife, who can seldom 
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follow me into the philosophy of life, * Richard 
hasn't been singing hymns and nobody has 
kissed him : though I must confess I had a 
longing to do so, poor little mite,* she added 
wistfully. 

* Grown-up people,' I continued — not with 
any idea of convincing my wife, but merely to 
satisfy my conscience — * grown-up people make 
the mistake of revelling in the pathos of child- 
hood. It gives them a unique, half poignant, 
half pleasurable sensation ; but the result is 
that they often make the occasions, which they 
intend to be impressive to the young, a bore. 
That at least was my experience as a boy. On 
most of the occasions when I ought to have 
been most deeply moved I was stifling a yawn. 
It is sad, but it was so — and it wasn't my fault.' 

* I don't believe,' said my wife, * you were 
ever a bit like other boys. You always de- 
liberately set yourself against being impressed.' 

* On the contrary,' I replied, * I was a per- 
fectly normal boy ; and therefore my spiritual 
growth, such as it was, came to me, not at the 
times and seasons officially appointed for it, but 
in all sorts of odd ways and at unexpected 
times, which were quite out of the ken of my 
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spiritual pastors and masters. Ten minutes 
which I spent looking out on to " the Close " 
from my study, one summer evening, did more 
for me than aU the sermons I have ever listened 
to in my life/ 

At this particular moment Emma, one of 
the two hoydens who minister to our wants, 
panted into the room : 

* Please 'm,* she said, * the young gentleman 
have just been sick/ 

This was one of the many occasions on 
which I have realised the superior courage and 
devotion of women ; for, while I was hesitating 
as to what I ought to do, my wife had rushed 
upstairs to the relief of the sufferer. 

She came back in about five minutes with a 
troubled face. 

* Charles, dear,' she said, * I do hate worry- 
ing you, but I'm afraid I shall have to ask you 
to go for the doctor.' 

Now the doctor lives five miles away, and 
it is impossible to reach him on an ordinary 
bicycle without puncturing at least twice ; 
nevertheless, I venture to affirm that anxiety 
for the boy was stronger in my mind than my 
dislike of the errand. 
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* Dear, dear I * I said. * Is it anything 
serious ? have you taken his temperature ? * 

* His temperature,' said Kate, * is only just 
above normal ; but he is very poorly, and has 
felt so all day. But what frightens me most is 
that a boy in his house was taken ofF to the 
sanatorium yesterday. Richard says that he 
was told by another boy that it was typhoid or 
scarlet fever — he can't remember which.' 

* Very well, dear,' I said resignedly, * I'll go 
if you think I ought to. But may I just have 
a look at the patient first ? ' 

My wife hesitated : * I think you might 
just go in to say something comforting,' she 
said at last ; ^ but don't stay long, and don't 
worry him with questions.' 

1 took a candle ^nd mounted to the sick- 
chamber. Richard blinked at me from the 
pillow with anxious and melancholy eyes. 

*Well, old man,' I said, in the cheeriest 
accents I could command. * Feel any better ? ' 

*Yes, thanks, sir, a lot,' said the patient 
humbly. 

* And when did it come on ? ' I continued, 
ignoring my wife's prohibition as to questions : 
* When did you first feel bad ? ' 
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*When I woke up this morning/ said 
Richard : * 1 didn't like to tell the Matron for 
fear I should be kept back/ 

* Thoughtful boy,* I muttered to myself ; 
and then aloud : * And what were you do- 
ing yesterday — running about much in the 
sun ? * 

* No,' said Richard, * it was raining most of 
the day, you know.' 

*Did you eat anything perhaps that dis- 
agreed with you ? * I suggested. * Were you 
" stodging," for instance ? * 

* Only a few ices in the afternoon,* said the 
patient sadly. 

* How many ? * 

* About six, I think.* 

* And what did you have for supper ? * 

* I didn't have any supper.* 

* What I nothing between tea and break- 
fast?* 

* Oh, yes,* said the sufferer, * a man in our 
house who was superann*d gave some of us a 
leaving-stodge.* 

* Good I * I said, * and what was the bill of 
fare ? * 

* Sardines and tinned pine-apple,* said 
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Richard faintly, as if the memory were painful ; 
* and of course there was cake and biscuits.' 

* And you weren't very hungry for break- 
fast this morning ? ' I went on. 

The patient shook his head. 

* And what did you have for lunch in the 
train ? * 

* I didn't have any lunch.' 

* What, nothing ? ' I persisted, remembering 
the supper. 

* Only a little chocolate.' 

* Chocolate creams ? ' I suggested. 
Richard nodded assent. 

Then a sudden inspiration came to me. 

* And a packet of cigarettes ? ' I demanded. 
Thefe was a pause, and then a very feeble 

voice replied * Yes.' 

I am afraid that my wife, had she been 
present, would have thought me very unsym- 
pathetic, for I burst into a hearty laugh. The 
shadow of a smile lit up the small face on the 
pillow, and suggested unexpected capacities for 
mirth and mischief before it died away. 

* Well,' I said reassuringly, * I don't think 
you're going to be so very ill after all. I'm 
going to give you a little magnesia, and, after a 
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good sleep, I expect you'll wake up as fit as a 
flea.' 

* Thanks awfully, sir/ said Richard, * I'm 
awfully sorry for giving so much trouble/ 

I dosed my patient, rearranged his pillows, 
patted him on the head, and told him to knock 
on the wall if he wanted anything in the night ; 
and then I rejoined my wife. 

When I told her the result of my investi- 
gations she was, I think, half relieved to have 
her fears removed, and half annoyed at having 
been frightened about nothing. There was 
certainly a touch of asperity in her voice when 
she remarked : 

*Well, dear, I'm very thankful that it's 
nothing worse ; but I'm afraid Richard must 
be rather a greedy child.' 

I tried to explain to her that boys are not 
essentially more greedy than men, only, having 
much less experience, they also have much less 
method. 

* You may be right,' she said, * but I am 
sure Anne wouldn't think so.' Which remark 
was unanswerable : chiefly because it was 
wholly lacking in relevancy. 



CHAPTER IV 

MASTERS AND LOUTS 

Theresham^ Aug. 5. — Richard's luggage came 
this evening : he was confident all along that 
it would turn up eventually, as it always has 
done when he has lost it on previous occasions. 
It is true that he did not see it directed or 
labelled, himself, but he gave a porter half a 
crown at Rugby to put it into the train. The 
delay has caused him much annoyance, as he 
had nothing but his holiday clothes, and they 
were * beastly sweaty.* Now, in his blue school 
blazer, a much-shrunk flannel shirt, which 
barely meets round his brown throat, and grey 
flannel trousers, Richard is himself again. But 
he has lost his faith in railway officials, whom 
he dismisses contemptuously as * a set of per- 
fect rotters.' 

I may mention that a journey to the station 
costs 4J. 6d. each time, and, as I have sent in on 
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five separate occasions for the missing boxes, 
I shall have to pay to the tune of i/. 2s. 6d. 
But that is a small matter. 

My first impressions of our young guest 
have been considerably modified. The boy is 
undeniably small, though sturdy ; but by dint 
of constant activity he manages to fill a good 
deal of space. He has pleasant manners, and 
keeps a watchful eye over us at meals : the 
butter, or jam, or bread is scarcely finished on 
my plate when he is already oflFering a fresh 
supply. He has a soft, insinuating voice, and 
a really infectious laugh. He has discovered 
that I am, or try to be, something of a humor- 
ist, and he not only appreciates my eflforts 
himself but is anxious that my wife should 
manifest approval too ; for, whenever I have 
said anything that he considers funny, he looks 
at her to see if she has taken the point. I 
fancy he instinctively doubts the capacity of the 
other sex to understand a good joke. I fear 
that the constant presence of such an appre- 
ciative audience is somewhat cheapening the 
quality of my wit. The sudden and sponta- 
neous mirth of a boy is undeniably flattering, 
and when, this morning at breakfast, a some- 
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what personal comment of mine on Grapes 
caused Richard to choke over his cofFee, 1 
felt absurdly gratified, 

I have persuaded him to drop the *Sir.' 
The discovery that I am an Old Rugbeian 
facilitated the change and established a bond of 
union between us. It is true that he assigns 
me to a very remote antiquity. * A man * in 
his House has * a grand-pater ' who was in 
the School House in Tom Brown's day, and 
he thinks, perhaps, I may have known him : 
Morrison is his name. 1 explained elaborately 
that 1 am barely forty, and that I date from a 
much more recent past. But the original idea 
keeps recurring, and he has, several times since, 
tried to make me admit that I fought with 
* Slogger Williams.* That I ran in the * Crick,* 
and came in third, he is prepared to accept as 
history ; but that I was ever in the Sixth 
strikes him as improbable. At first I was 
inclined to resent his incredulity as a slur on 
my mental attainments ; but I find that it is 
really a compliment, and that Richard does not 
associate the distinction with any intellectual 
superiority, but with a type of character of 
which he cordially disapproves. *The Sixth 
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in our House,* he says, * are a perfect nuisance. 
If you speak above a whisper in your den they 
come in and want to know why youVe rag- 
ging. And then they haul you ofF and lick 
you.' Like other philosophers, Richard is not 
always consistent ; for, speaking of another 
House, he said contemptuously that they * were 
awful rotters, had no Sixth, and ragged as 
much as they liked.' I ventured to point out 
this apparent discrepancy in his views, to which 
he replied : * Oh 1 of course there must be Sixth, 
but they needn't be such sidey asses.' 

Of his Masters he speaks with a frankness 
which would startle them if they could hear it. 
The mere recollection of one, whom he desig- 
nates as * Sweaty Ben,' sends him into fits of 
such uncontrollable laughter that, though we 
are sure there must be something abnormally 
humorous about the gentleman, we have not 
yet been able to discover where the fun comes 
in. When my wife, with charming innocence, 
alluded to him the other day as Mr. Sweaty 
Ben, I thought the child would have had 
hysterics. He recovered for a moment, 
sufficiently to tell us that his real name was 
Benjamin Swetenham, and then had a relapse. 

D2 
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But the Master who par excellence oc- 
cupies his small mind is his Form Master. 
His real name appears to be Mather ; but to 
Richard he is simply * He.' He does this and 
He does that. * He's always late himself, but 
He lines you if you are a minute later, or drop 
your pencil on the floor. He thinks himself 
awfully funny. Of course you have to laugh, 
or He'd bring you out low for the week. Only 
He isn't really funny a bit, only sarcastical.' 
(I gather that Richard does not appreciate irony, 
and I must be on my guard, as it is one of my 
besetting sins.) * His temper was awfully bad 
last Term : it is supposed because He is in 
love ; anyhow, when one of the fellows laughed 
at something about love they had in the Tenny- 
son, He got awfully sick, called them all vulgar 
little Philistines, and kept them in on a half- 
holiday afternoon. He never shaves before 
first lesson. One of the fellows, a swell in the 
" XV," left a razor on His desk one morning ; 
but He pretended not to see it. Probably He 
knew who had done it and was afraid to say 
anything ; for Ellis is much bigger than 
Him, and awfully strong, and could knock 
Him down if he cared to. He can be quite 
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decent when He chooses,' Richard admits, * and 
He did ask me out to breakfast and was then 
rather jolly ' ; but in His official capacity He 
is * awfully strict, and everybody says it's the 
sweatiest Form in the School bar one.' Still 
Richard would rather be in it than in the 
parallel Form, where * you're allowed to slack 
as much as you please.' Richard, in his way, 
is something of a mimic, and frequently 
quotes us phrases drawn from the repertoire ot 
* Juggins' (his Housemaster), * Sweaty Ben,' 
and * He,' in a voice that is certainly not his 
own ; whether it at all resembles that of the 
originals we are unable to say, as we have never 
had the pleasure of meeting them. In his 
spare moments he also employs himself in 
imitating his Housemaster's signature. As 
I have received two autograph letters from 
Mr. Huggins, I can say with confidence that 
the forgery would deceive nobody — not even 
a writing expert. But Richard accomplished a 
more successful piece of mimicry to-day, which 
eventually led to my interference. Two nights 
ago, as I was composing in my study, between 
half-past nine and ten, my attention was dis- 
tracted by mysterious and discordant sounds 
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proceeding from the fields in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the farm. They seemed to 
emanate from two, or perhaps three, men who 
were engaged in shouting at irregular intervals 
either at one another or at strayed cattle — I 
don't know which, for the nature of the ritual 
is still a mystery to me. All I can say is that 
the cry, which sounded something like * Hoi-i- 
igh,' was exceedingly harsh and unmusical, and 
got so much upon my nerves that I found some 
difficulty in getting to sleep afterwards. 

To-day they have begun harvesting opera- 
tions on the other side of the lane that runs 
parallel with our garden, and Richard has spent 
his morning, crouching behind our side of the 
hedge, and imitating, with devilish persistency 
and ingenuity, the sounds which disturbed me 
the other night. The performance appeared to 
cause annoyance to the harvesters ; for they 
retaliated with noisy demonstrations of dis- 
approval, and repartee, which I did not fully 
catch, but which was evidently seasoned with 
words not used in polite society. I stood the 
racket for a considerable time, but at last I laid 
down my book and sallied out to put an end to 
the nuisance. 
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* Richard,' I said with some warmth, * I 
must really ask you to stop that infernal row. 
It is quite impossible to read or do anything 
while it's going on.' 

The boy rose from his hiding-place with a 
pained expression. 

* I'm awfully sorry,' he said ; * 1 didn't 
think you'd hear it in your study.' 

* Besides,' 1 continued, * it's rather rough 
on the men. Why should you want to annoy 
them ? They haven't done anything to you.^ 

* Oh,' said Richard, pleading extenuating 
circumstances, * they're always cheeking you on 
Sunday walks, and then they sock stones at 
your topper.' 

* But, my good child,' I protested, * you 
haven't been for a Sunday walk yet, and I don't 
believe you have even brought a topper with 
you.' 

* No, not here,' Richard admitted, * but they 
do at Rugby, you know. I had my topper hit 
twice last Term by louts.' 

I felt it was useless to point out the 
difference between an urban hooligan and an 
agricultural labourer. In Richard's classifica- 
tion of mankind, all people who have been 
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educated at elementary schools are * louts,' and 
credited with the same unfriendly attributes. 
And this, not because he is in the slightest 
degree snobbish, but because the training of an 
English boy shuts him off rigorously from a 
knowledge of any class but his own — to his 
great loss both as man and as citizen. How- 
ever, I had not come out to discuss social 
problems, but to end an intolerable noise, so I 
contented myself with remarking : 

* Well, anyhow, I like to live at peace with 
my neighbours, so I must ask you to stop.' 

* Right ho ! ' said Richard cheerily, and 
went off in search of fresh amusement. 

In the afternoon we generally go for a sail 
on the Broad. Grapes, who takes command, 
has no distinctive nautical dress, and brings on 
to the boat an aroma which we try to imagine 
is that of the farm-yard. But, if he lacks the 
insignia of office, he has all an admiral's 
peremptoriness ; and his orders to me are 
delivered in the uncompromising tones of a 
superior. It is only with reluctance that he 
resigns the tiller into my hands, and, on the 
approach of another boat, he never fails to 
wrest it from my grasp without apology ; 
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while his * keep her full/ or * keep her off the 
mud,' are not uttered in a voice of gentle 
persuasion, but in tones of thinly-veiled con- 
tempt ; and when I * miss stays,' or,' mistaking 
the channel, ground on the soft mud, I feel it 
is only the presence of my wife which prevents 
him from expressing his feelings fluently. It 
was quite a pleasure to us the other day, when 
an unexpected gibe caught him napping and 
knocked his hat into the water. I foolishly 
expressed in broken murmurs my sense of his 
carelessness, with the result that Grapes, to 
demonstrate his skill and restore his self-respect, 
recovered that hat by a series of dazzling 
manoeuvres that made us extremely giddy and 
very nearly sick. My wife thinks that he is 
disrespectful, and wants me to speak to him 
about it. But I cannot say, * Grapes, I do not 
like your tone : be so kind as to treat me with 
greater deference.' I feel that it is better to 
endure in silence and to trust that, when 
experience has made me more competent, 
Grapes's respect will come unsolicited, or that, 
with the assistance of Richard, I shall be able 
sometimes to dispense with his services. At 
present he is a necessary evil ; for * The Kitten,' 
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with her foresail and greater length, is a very 
different kind of boat from the lug-sailed dinghy 
that I was familiar with in my youth, and 
neither sails so close to the wind nor comes 
about so readily. Still, I have no doubt that I 
shall get the hang of her in time. 

Richard is an amusing companion on board, 
but I cannot honestly say that he adds to the 
restfulness of sailing. 

We are repeatedly delayed by having to 
fish out the cushions which he has left un- 
guarded in the bows for the wind to whip off 
into the water ; and, when we stop anywhere 
and he jumps ashore with the anchor, he 
generally manages to land knee-deep in soft 
and evil-smelling mud, which he brings back 
on to the boat, and deposits in the least expected 
places. He also has an alarming habit of 
timing his frequent journeys to or from the 
bows to coincide with an unexpected gibe, and 
I don't think he will ever learn caution till he has 
been knocked overboard by the swinging boom 
and I have earned the bronze medal for saving 
life. What fascinates him most is the stuffy 
and somewhat unattractive cabin. He pro- 
nounces it * simply ripping,' and is never tired 
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of explaining to us what excellent sleeping 
quarters it would provide. * Do let*s all sleep 
out one night,' he pleads. *You and Mrs. 
Hamley could each have one of the seats, and 
I could sleep on the floor.' I have promised 
that, some day, he and I shall taste the joys of 
a night out. It can only be when I have re- 
covered my seamanship, for Grapes could not 
be spared for so long from his other duties ; 
and, by that time, I secretly hope that Richard's 
enthusiasm will have worn oflT. 



CHAPTER V 

GRAPES, BETTY, AND A RUN 

Theresham^ August lo. — Three days ago the 
weather broke, and since then we have had 
nothing but rain, with a N.E. wind that has 
driven us back to fires in the evening and 
made us feel that summer is a long way behind. 
At first the swish of the rain in the trees and 
on the windows was rather refreshing, and the 
wind, moaning about the old house, gave one 
a pleasantly eerie and subdued feeling. But I 
am getting tired now of the endless trickle of 
the water from the eaves and in the gutters, 
and should welcome a change. Besides, this 
flat country needs sunlight and atmosphere, and 
under the monotonous canopy of grey clouds 
that sweep in from the North Sea, it looks 
rather drab and triste. And then one doesn't 
care to be shivering in August. 

Richard, who has no literary tastes, has 
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found the time hang rather heavy on his 
hands. An attempt to make a toy boat out of 
an old packing-case kept him busy for a time, 
but was finally abandoned as hopeless. * Par- 
lour Joy,* when he can induce me to play with 
him, has been a great resource. For the rest, 
he has employed himself in various forms of 
more or less innocent mischief. His sense 
of the humorous, if limited, is nevertheless 
extremely keen, and I am continually finding my- 
self excited to mirth by things, or people, which 
had previously left me unmoved. That he 
should find in Grapes, whom, with boylike con- 
tempt for polite conventions, he always speaks 
of as * Gripes,' a fruitful theme for laughter, 
does not surprise me ; but I think he is the 
first person to discover that there is fun to be 
got out of Betty, the stern, uncompromising, 
and formidable Betty, to whom I have never 
spoken in terms other than those of almost 
obsequious respect. I cannot honestly say that 
the machinery, which brings Betty within the 
range of laughable things, is of a very elevated 
or original order. It consists in assuming 
that she is violently in love with Grapes (who, 
by the way, is a married man with a family), 
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amd that various tender ^passages have taken 
place between them. This morning, in an 
interval between the showers, I overheard 
from my study a characteristic encounter 
between the tormentor and the tormented. 
Richard, full of beans and mischief, had planted 
himself on the gravel path in front of the 
kitchen window. 

* Hurry up, Betty,' he began, * and make 
yourself smart ! Here's Gripes doming up 
the garden to see you.' 

A giggle from one of the hoydens, and 
Betty's voice uplifted in angry, but to me 
inarticulate, protest, was the answer to this 
sally. 

^I'm not rotting, Betty,' continued the 
yoimg imp, shielding his eyes with his hand 
and pretending to gaze into the distance. 
* He's bringing you a bouquet : I expect he's 
going to propose.' 

A still angrier protest from the kitchen was 
the only reply. 

* It's no good shamming, Betty,' persisted 
the tormentor, * I saw him kissing you yester- 
day in the scullery ; and, my aunt ! didn't you 
like it 1 * 
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This last insult brought Betty to the kitchen 
window, her eyes round with indignation, her 
fat cheeks purple, and a rolling-pin in her 
hand. 

* I shall tell the Master,' she shouted, * as 
sure as ever you're born ; I'm going to the 
study this very minute to tell him.' 

Richard had stepped back a pace or two, 
well out of range of the threatening rolling- 
pin. 

* I shouldn't do that, Betty,' he said, in a 
voice of mock concern, * the Master might be 
jealous and sack poor old Gripes ; and what 
would you do then ? ' 

At this particular moment Betty caught 
sight of * the Master ' standing at his study 
window, and beat a somewhat hasty retreat. 
Richard too turned round instinctively and, 
meeting my eyes, suddenly developed an 
absorbing interest in the clouds. Evidently 
he thought there was an off chance that I 
hadn't heard. However, I beckoned to him to 
come in. 

* Richard,' I said, when we were together, 
* I don't want to interfere with your amusements 
unnecessarily, but I'm afraid I must ask you 
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not to worry Betty at her work, and also not to 
insinuate in public that I am jealous of Grapes/ 

* Of course I didn't really mean it,' said 
Richard reassuringly. * I was only rotting, 
you know.' 

* 1 know, I know,' I said. * But, anyhow, I 
would rather you didn't ; you may not know 
it, but I like to live at peace with. . .' 

An incipient smile, which never reached 
maturity, but made a very fair beginning, 
warned me that I had used the phrase before, 
and that nothing is so ineffective with boys as 
oft-repeated formulae. So I broke off hurriedly 
and developed a new line of attack. 

* I tell you what. Master Richard,' I said ; 
* I expect we should both be the better for 
some exercise. So, if it's still raining this 
afternoon, you and I will go for a run.' 

Richard's face fell. * I always know,' he 
said gloomily, * when you're going to propose 
anything specially sweaty, because you call me 
Master Richard ! ' 

With this protest he took himself off, and, 
ten minutes' afterwards, 1 heard him entertain- 
ing the kitchen with imitations of * Juggins ' 
and * Sweaty Ben.' 
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The curious thing is that Betty is, in her 
way, quite devoted to her small persecutor. Is 
it that she is secretly, and against her better 
judgment, flattered at being thought capable of 
inspiring a romantic attachment even in so 
unpromising a subject as Grapes ? Or is it 
that women of her class are always attracted by 
impudence in a child, when it is accompanied 
by good nature ? I cannot say. But certainly 
Richard turns Betty round his little finger as 
nobody has ever turned her before. It is true 
she grumbles as she performs his behests ; but 
grumbling is her highest form of happiness, 
and, if she is not allowed to grumble in Heaven, 
she will prefer to go elsewhere. The main 
thing is that she obeys ; and Richard's appre- 
ciative * Thanks awfully, Betty : you are a 
ripper,' brings on to her face the nearest 
approach to a smile that any of us have ever 
seen there. 

Richard was too wise to make any allusion to 
the impending run at lunch ; but the emphatic 
way in which he told us twice that Grapes had 
predicted a change in the weather about 3 p.m. 
made me sure that he had it very much on his 
mind. When, however, at 3.15, it was still 

s 
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.raining, and I appeared in knickerbockers and 
a sweater, he resigned himself to the inevitable. 

' You're not going very fer ? ' he pleaded. 

I described the course, a three-mile round, 
over which I had already walked him ; up the 
lane, then across some fields, and home by the 
marshes. * And it's going to be a race,' I added 
in conclusion. 

At the idea of a race Richard's eyes 
brightened perceptibly. 

* How much start are you going to take ? ' 
he asked. 

* Start ? you little monkey,' I said, * I'm 
going to give you five minutes start, and catch 
you before you get half way.' 

The boy looked incredulous. I forbore to 
tell him that, on winter evenings, I sometimes 
startle the quiet suburb in which I live by 
trotting like an ancient cab-horse through its 
streets and lanes, and that three miles is just 
about my distance. 

Richard divested himself of his blazer a^d 
tie. * And you're not going to oil ? ^ ' he asked. 
* You're not going to take any short cuts ? 
Honour bright ? ' 

^ < To oil ' « to cheat, or take any unfair advantage. 
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* Of course not,* I said. * Now then, are 
you ready — are you ready ? Go I * 

I watched him start up the lane till he 
disappeared round a bend. The pace was that 
of a fast funeral : the style was his own ; for- 
ward movement being obtained by alternate 
semi-circular sweeps of the legs below the knee, 
with the ankles bending well over. I saw at a 
glance that Nature had not designed Richard as 
a runner, and that I should have no difficulty 
in asserting my superiority. 

When four and a half minutes had elapsed 
I walked slowly to the gate. Grapes, who 
was digging in the immediate neighbourhood, 
looked up from his work in amused surprise. 
* You be going to catch the little *un ? * he 
asked. 

* Yes,' I replied modestly, * I hope so.* 
And I was j ust on the point of starting, when 
a trap drove up, and my landlord hailed me 
from the seat. 

* I was over at Mugsby farm,* he said, * so 
I thought I'd just drive round and see how 
you was all getting on.' 

I was immensely aniioyed at the delay, 
because I felt that, in a sense, my reputation 
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was at stake. However, 1 did not wish to be 
rude, and concealed my vexation. Mr. Mills 
was in a chatty mood — I have a secret mis- 
giving that he expected to be asked into the 
house, and will have thought me inhospitable. 
At last, after six minutes of desultory talk, 1 
ventured to say : * Well, I mustn't keep you 
here any longer in the rain, and I've a friend 
who is waiting for me up the lane. I expect 
he will be getting impatient.' 

Mr. Mills took the hint and his departure, 
and I girt up my loins for a desperate endeavour. 

I put my best leg foremost ; but eleven 
minutes was a bigger start than I could afford 
to give in three miles, and of course I never 
had a chance. When I came in, rather short 
of breath, Richard was perched upon the wall, 
and Grapes was standing by him, spade in hand, 
watching me with coldly ironical eyes. 

Richard clapped his hands approvingly. 
* Allow me I ' he said ; * you sprinted that last 
bit in fine style, quite like a pro.' 

^ Thank you,' I panted, * but I should have 
done better still if I hadn't had to stop a good 
six minutes to talk to Mr. Mills.' 

Richard laughed derisively ; he evidently 
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thought that this was an ingenious way of 
covering my defeat. 

I must own to an absurd annoyance ; but 
I concealed my vexation, and said with feigned 
good humour : 

*Ask Grapes, you little unbeliever, and 
hear what he says.' 

Thus appealed to, Grapes scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 

* Speak the truth. Gripes,* said Richard 
eagerly ; * don't let him frighten you.' 

' I see Mr. Hambley come to the gate,' said 
Grapes, speaking at the hedge opposite and 
studiously avoiding my eye, ^ and I took the 
liberty of asking what he were after. " I be 
going to catch the little 'un," says he ; and with 
that I goes back to my work which occipies me, 
wet or fine, six days of the seven. But I can't 
rightly say that I see or heerd nothing of 
Mr. Mills. He be over at Mugsby farm o' 
Thursdays. Ef you want speech of he,' he 
added, turning brazenly on me, *he mostly 
comes over here o' Fridays.' 

* Scored off ! ' cried Richard delightedly, 
* badly scored off ! Good old Gripes ! ' and he 
patted the gardener approvingly on the back. 
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The treachery of Grapes left me no alterna- 
tive but to accept defeat, which I did as grace- 
fully as I could. 

* Well, young man,' I said, * anyhow you 
must come in now and change, or we shall have 
you laid up with a cold * ; and I picked him 
off the wall. 

Perhaps Richard had detected a trace of 
mortification in my voice or manner. At all 
events, as we went into the house, he felt it 
incumbent on him to say something nice. 

*The only other old man I know of,' he 
began, *who tries to run, is Mr. Tifllin, the 
Math. Master at my last school ' ; and then 
suddenly becoming conscious that the compli- 
ment might be ambiguous, he added, * but he 
wasn't anything like as good as you.' 

And I don't believe the boy had a notion 
why I laughed. 

I related the incident to my wife this even- 
ing, and I am sorry to say she was more 
amused than sympathetic. 

* You're always playing jokes on other 
psople,' she said, * and it's good for you to 
have the laugh turned against you sometimes.' 

* Yes,' I replied modestly, * but I don't wish 
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to be saved at the expense of Grapes' immortal 
soul.' 

My wife is very fond of Richard, but I 
can see that her fondness is tinged with 
disappointment. She wouldn't admit it, of 
course, but I know that she hoped for some- 
thing more clinging and aifectionate. The 
very virility and independence of the child, 
which appeal to me, seem to her to suggest a 
lack of heart. Honestly, I think the boy is 
more at ease with me than with her : it comes 
out in a way he says * good-night.' He grips 
my hand with the fearlessness of a man and 
brother ; but he approaches my wife with a 
certain timidity and embarrassment, as if he 
read in her hungry eyes the threat of an 
embrace, which it would be impossible to refuse 
and yet a humiliation to accept. 

* Isn't it strange ? ' she said to me to-night, 
after he had gone to bed, * Richard has never 
once spoken to me about his mother ! ' 

* Strange ? ' I repeated, * not at all ; for, 
now I come to think ^bout it, I have never 
spoken to him about mine ! ' 

* Don't be flippant ! ' said my wife severely. 
*But it isn't flippancy,' I protested ; Mt's a 
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fundamental truth. Until we marry, or 
become old and garrulous, we men are extra- 
ordinarily reticent about our deeper feelings — 
especially when we're boys. You see a boy 
is so constantly laughing at what other people 
consider sacred, that he instinctively shrinks 
from admitting anybody into his own holy of 
holies. Besides, he can't describe what he feels ; 
anything that isn't " sweaty " or " ripping " or 
" awful rot " or " awfully decent," baffles him. 
His home affections, and his vague aspirations 
after holiness, haven't yet found a voice or a 
vocabulary ; but it is a mistake to suppose they 
aren't there.' 

* But it isn't as if I were a stranger,' per- 
sisted my wife. * You forget that I'm almost 
his mother's oldest friend.' 

* The point is, my dear,' said I, * that you 
aren't Richard's oldest friend. I remember a 
master saying to me, when I was in a bit 
of a scrape at school, " Now I want you to 
remember that I'm your friend and tell me all 
about it." I knew he meant it kindly, but, 
unfortunately, friendship can't be created by a 
few kind words ; and I didn't tell him all about 
it — not by a long way ! ' 
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* There you are ! ' exclaimed my wife. 
* You're always arguing from yourself to other 
people. As though any two people were alike ! 
Besides, your mother has always told me that 
you weren't an ordinary boy.' 

* It's true in a sense,' I admitted, ' that no 
two people are alike ; but it's equally true that, 
up to a point, all human experience is very much 
the same. We do wrong much more often by 
forgetting that other people feel and act as we 
should, in their place, than we do by exaggerat- 
ing a resemblance. I could illustrate that, 
passiniy from the history of our own Empire.' 

* Please don't,' said my wife, who is not a 
politician, ^ I'm sick of the Empire.' 

* But if ever you want to understand 
history,' I persisted, 'you must realise that 
hero and monster, Cromwell and Robespierre, 
diifered from any of us — not in kind, but only 
in degree.' 

* And as Richard,' exclaimed my wife, * is 
neither a hero nor a monster, I don't see what 
all this has to do with him.' 

I smiled and sighed at the same time — 
rather a difficult feat — and allowed the subject 
to drop. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE REPORT 

Theresham^ Aug, 1 1 . — I know it was foolish 
of me, but I had almost hoped for one more 
wet day and an opportunity of running that 
race again. However, at sunset yesterday the 
clouds cleared off, and this morning broke so 
fine and bright that I hauled Master Richard 
out of bed, at 7.30, for the before-breakfast dip. 
The Broad, with its shallow water and muddy 
bottom, does not lend itself to bathing ; but 
a few minutes' pull in the dinghy brings us to 
the river, which has a gravelly bed and hard 
banks. We found the boat full of water, and 
the grass was nearly as wet as the river ; but, 
though the bathe was thus a rather cold and 
damp performance, it made us feel that summer 
had returned, and we both came back to break- 
fast with * morning hearts and morning faces.* 
In many ways the early morning is the plea- 
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santest part of the day here, as it is the cheer- 
fullest. It is true the lights have not the 
richness or the glow of late afternoon, but the 
windmills don't look quite so solemn and 
pathetic, and the trees whisper more cheerfully 
than at noon. I don't know how it is, but 
through all my enjoyment of this quiet, sunlit, 
leisurely country, I am always conscious of an 
undercurrent of sadness, a feeling that this is 
part of a vanished England that will never 
return, a healthier and a happier England, be- 
fore what we call our civilisation had revealed 
itself as the monstrous thing it is — a world of 
foundries, slums, suburbs, combines, and blasted 
human souls : and the very silence of the 
Broads is like the silence of death. 

My wife had stayed in bed with a heavy 
cold, so Richard and I were tite h tite. He 
was in buoyant spirits, which were still further 
heightened when the post, which generally 
comes in while we are at breakfast, brought him 
a letter with a foreign stamp. ' Hurrah 1 ' he 
exclaimed, Mt's from my mater.' I busied 
myself with my own correspondence and a 
glance at the paper ; and, when I again looked 
up at him with a * Well, I hope all's right,' my 
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eyes fell on a very sad and woe-begone litde 
face. 

It is true that he replied, *Yes, thanks,* 
with an attempt at jauntiness ; but the moist 
eyes and a tremble in the voice made it evident 
that something was wrong. A great terror fell 
upon me that the letter had brought bad news 
from the only people who could be really near 
to his heart, and who were separated by leagues 
of land and ocean, and the tragedy of the situa- 
tion unmanned me. I wished with all my soul 
that my wife had been there to probe the 
wound with a woman's tact, but, in her absence, 
I knew that it was my duty to make some 
attempt at comfort ; so, leaving breakfast 
unfinished on my plate, I rose and said : 
^ Come into the study for a moment, Richard ; 
I want to show you something.' 

The boy was evidently holding himself in 
with some difliculty, and I fancy he would have 
preferred to slip away unobserved ; but he 
followed me with affected indifference. I sat 
him down in a chair and began filling my pipe 
at the mantelpiece. 

* I hope,' I said, * you haven't had bad news 
from your people.' 
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*Oh no/ said Richard coldly, Mt's only 
abbut my Report/ And then, suddenly, his 
eyes overflowed with tears and his voice broke : 
* I — I never thought she*d mind it so much ! ' 
he sobbed. 

I must confess that my first feeling was one 
of immense relief. Not that I was unmoved 
by the child's distress. He didn't oifer to show 
me the letter, and of course I didn't ask to see 
it ; but I could realise the whole thing without 
being told. The poor mother, always haunted 
by the memory of the one black sheep in the 
family, bracing herself to be stern, and perhaps 
somewhat overdoing the part — ^as we all do 
when duty compels us to wound those whom we 
love. And then the remorse of an aifectionate 
but volatile nature suddenly realising that its 
thoughtlessness has given pain where it meant to 
give pleasure. I let the boy cry unchecked for 
a while, and then I said : 

*That was the first half-Term's Report, 
wasn't it ? * 

Richard nodded assent. 

* But you did better afterwards ? ' I sug- 
gested. * Didn't you get a good Report at the 
end of Term ? ' 
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^ The best I've had/ sobbed Richard, ^ since 
I was a kid at my first school. The only bad 
thing in it was " volile," for stinks.' 

* Volatile ? ' I suggested. 

* Yes,' sobbed Richard ; * I don't know what 
it means, but Juggins said it wasn't anything 
very bad.' 

^ Well, cheer up, old man,' I said hopefully ; 
* things aren't so desperate after all.' 

* But she won't get it for ages and ages,' 
sobbed Richard. 

* Still,' I suggested, * when it does come, I 
expect it will give her greater pleasure than 
it would have if the first had been a good 
one.' 

Richard looked up hopefully : * Honour 
bright } ' he said. 

I realised that I had come perilously near 
to the sin of preaching the advisability of 
doing evil that good may come ; so I made 
haste to hedge. 

* At all events,' I said, * you can do away 
with the efifect of it by always getting good 
reports in future ; and now that you see 
what pain you have given, I'm sure you will. 
And so, let us be thankful that it's a thing that 
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can be cured, and not one of those faults that 
leave a permanent wound behind/ 

Richard showed signs of relapsing into 
tears, so I hastened to add : 

* And now, if I were you, I should sit down 
and write a long letter to say how sorry you 
are, and how you tried to do b et terafterwards. 
There's paper and envelopes, and you'll have 
the study all to yourself, for I'm going upstairs 
to read to my wife.' 

* Thanks awfully,' said Richard, and, pulling 
out a very dirty pocket-handkerchief, he wiped 
his tear-stained cheeks. 

I sat him down to the table, provided him 
with the necessaries, and, when I left him, 
Richard, with his sleeve turned up and his 
cheek almost touching the pen, was busy com- 
piling a letter which will certainly draw tears 
of remorse on the other side of the Atlantic — 
* And serve her jolly well right too ! ' was my 
vicious comment. Which shows that I am 
quite unfitted ta bring up children. 

Then I went upstairs to my wife and 
explained to her that Richard will undoubtedly 
have a soul some day because he already 
possesses a heart. 



. CHAPTER VII 

BOTANY FISHING THE CELTIC SOUL 

Theresham^ Aug. 1 4. — Richard has become 
* Dick * ; the change was inevitable from the 
first, Richard being much too stiff and serious 
a name for so small and merry a personage ; but 
I think the incident of the Report helped to 
abridge the transition. 

On looking through what he calls * the 
Green Book,' a school list, which also contains 
a good deal of miscellaneous information, I 
noticed that there was a prize offered for the 
best holiday collection of wild flowers, and I 
pointed out to Dick that Theresham offered 
unique opportunities to a competitor. I did 
not think, at the time, that my words had pro- 
duced any effect, as Dick contented himself 
with replying that it was *a put-up job for 
bug-hunters.' But apparently the suggestion 
germinated and bore fruit, as I discovered in 
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rather a curious way yesterday. I had occasion 
to look up a passage in the * Antigone,' but when 
I went to the book-case in the study to take 
down my Sophocles (a large quarto volume) 
from the shelf on which I remembered placing 
it, the book had disappeared. I hunted for 
it, with increasing warmth, in all likely and 
unlikely places, and finally rang for the hoy- 
den who dusts the study, and who has received 
special instructions not to touch books or 
papers. She came in, as usual, in much too 
flurried a condition to be able to think 
coherently, and assured me that she had * never 
seen no such book as I described, much less 
touched it/ 

^ Well,' I said irritably, * it must be some- 
where.' And then she suddenly recollected 
that she had seen a big book in Master 
Richard's bedroom under his box. I did not 
think it likely that Dick had suddenly been 
seized with a desire to study the Greek poets ; 
but as, under the circumstances, I felt bound 
to follow up even the most unpromising clues, 
I made a journey to his bed-room ; and there, 
sure enough, I found my treasure wedged 
under a portmanteau, with about a dozen of 
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the most succulent weeds that the marshes pro- 
duce flattened out amongst its priceless pages. 
Dick explained subsequently that he was going 
in for the prize to please me, and that he 
had selected my Sophocles for drying purposes, 
partly because it was of a convenient size, but 
chiefly because, as it was an old Greek book, 
he felt sure I should not want it. I provided 
him with some sheets of blotting-paper and a 
flat board ; but I don't think the collection is 
making much progress. 

But, if botany has failed to attract him, Dick 
has taken very seriously to fishing. I was first 
made aware of the fact by finding a tinful of 
decomposing worms on my study table, and 
half a dozen fish-hooks in my arm-chair. It is 
a small matter, but I may mention that I didn't 
realise the existence of the hooks till after I had 
sat down. Since then I have walked warily, 
and, except for one encounter with a spoon- 
bait on the floor of the cabin, I have had no 
further adventures. At first Dick's efforts 
were not crowned with success, though the 
neighbouring waters must positively teem with 
the * perfect monsters' which impaled them- 
selves on his hook and then changed their minds 
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just as they were on the point of being landed. 
But yesterday 'evening he wore a half mysterious, 
half satisfied air which portended something 
big, and he threw out dark hints of a surprise 
in store for us on the morrow. I had an 
inkling of the form which the surprise would 
take, for I had seen him paying frequent visits 
to the kitchen, and heard him solemnly adjuring 
Betty to keep the secret. But the mystery 
was only fully cleared up at breakfast this 
morning, when three baby bream, about the 
size of undergrown sardines, appeared on a 
large dish amid a plentiful setting of parsley. 
Dick was momentarily disappointed, and could 
hardly believe that they were the noble fish he 
had pulled out of the river yesterday ; but, by 
dint of taking small mouthfuls and eating very 
slowly, we persuaded him that they were more 
substantial than they looked. 

Fishing has a double attraction for Dick, 
in that the catching of the fish is preceded 
by a search for worms. Grapes is frequently 
requisitioned to turn up the soil in likely places, 
and the birds will probably soon be on short 
commons. But Dick is at his happiest when, 
on dewy evenings, he saunters out with a 
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candle-lantern and in the thinnest of slippers, to 
pick up the creeping thing on the grass. The 
lantern especially adds a romantic touch to the 
pursuit, and he is sure that I should * enjoy it 
awfully * if only I would join him in the chase. 
This afternoon, the wind blowing lightly 
from the S.E., we pushed and towed down the 
Ant almost to Ludham Bridge, expecting a 
fair wind all the way back. But, as so often 
happens towards sundown in these parts, soon 
after we had turned, the breeze died away 
almost completely. There was just enough to 
keep the sail fiiU, but we owed such progress 
as we made chiefly to the tide, which was 
flowing up ; though, occasionally, a little pufF 
would push us forward for half a minute and 
make the water sing at the bows. It was slow 
work, but somehow it harmonised with the 
surroundings. The air was fragrant with 
meadow-sweet, the flat pastures by which we 
drifted glowed in the evening light, and, here 
and there, a broad cornfield on the uplands 
showed red amongst the green. The swallows 
clustered on the tall rushes or skimmed over 
the unruffled surface of the stream ; and the 
deep silence was only broken by the distant 
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whirr of a reaping machine or the splash of 
some big fish rising at a fly. Dick had been 
trying to accelerate our progress by intermittent 
feats with the quant-pole, and my wife's enjoy- 
ment of the peaceful scene had been tempered 
by the conviction that he would eventually find 
himself in the water. But, every time, just 
when a fall seemed inevitable, he had extricated 
himself with considerable agility, and, though 
he had once left the pole behind, sticking in the 
mud, he had escaped without worse disaster. 
At last, even his restless energy seemed to come 
under the spell of the evening quiet. He laid 
the quant-pole down, in such a way that the 
wet end rested against my clean flannels, and, 
seating himself on the cabin top, with his elbow 
on his knees and his chin resting on the back 
of his hand, he gazed at the horizon. The 
sunset light gave his browned sun-burnt face 
quite a Giorgionesque glow, and his eyes had 
such a serious, far-away look in them that I fell 
to wondering what was passing in the small 
brain behind. My wife nudged me, quite 
unnecessarily, to call my attention to the little 
figure in front of us. * The Celtic soul,* she 
whispered in my ear. 
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I suppose Dick caught the sound, and it 
roused him from his reverie ; at all events, 
without lifring his chin from the hand on 
which it was resting, he said very solemnly : 

* It ought to be a ripping night for worms.* 

* The Celtic soul,' I whispered to my wife, 
and we both laughed heartily, Dick joining in 
good-naturedly, though I am sure he didn't 
know why. 

Only Grapes remained unmoved. 

* I think I'd better get out and give her a 
bit of a tow,' he said. * Take you hold of the 
tiller.' 



CHAPTER VIII 

MISS PHIPPS AND THE CAMERA 

Thereshamy Aug. i8. — I noticed in church, 
last Sunday, that the Gordon boy has arrived. 
He has been visiting aristocratic friends, I 
gather, since the holidays began, and his advent 
has been eagerly awaited by my wife, who sees 
in him a desirable companion for Dick. The 
two boys interchanged a few words after the 
service, but without enthusiasm, and I have 
hitherto turned a deaf ear to my wife's pro- 
posals that we should admit Master Reginald 
to the intimacy of our family circle, partly on 
the ground that it would be a great bore to 
him, and partly because it would be an even 
greater nuisance to us. My wife says I am 
selfish. I can only reply that selfishness is the 
normal and correct frame of mind for holiday 
making ; but that, if Dick shows symptoms of 
pining away for want of a juvenile companion. 
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I will relent. At present, however, his spirits 
are causing me no anxiety. 

I should imagine that the Gordons are 
quite nice people, but we don't see much of 
one another. * The Reverend * and I are here 
with the avowed object of avoiding oiu- fellows ; 
so, though we smile and say * good morning * 
and .*good evening* when we meet on the 
water or elsewhere, we have not cultivated more 
intimate relations. The villagers, I gather 
from Grapes, don't like him : they think him 
proud and stuck up ; which means probably 
that, as he is taking a holiday, he does not 
interest himself in their private concerns more 
than he can help. After all. Grapes is a pre- 
judiced witness, and I dare say they say the 
same of me. Our womenkind meet more often, 
and sometimes take tea together and talk 
servants and children ; and it is my wife's 
second-hand accounts of Reginald which have 
given me an instinctive aversion to the boy. 
He seems to be one of those paragons who are 
so superlatively excellent that they fail to enlist 
one's human sympathies. How strange it is 
that people so seldom understand that undiluted 
praise blunts rather than stimulates one's inte- 
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rest in an individual ! There is some merit in 
understanding and liking a mixed character — 
none in admiring a saint. Consequently one 
is seldom really fond of saints. 

Our own party has been increased by the 
arrival of Tabitha Phipps. Miss Phipps is a 
large-limbed lady of about sixty summers, who 
is devoted to good works and dislikes the smell 
of tobacco. She gave up the morning and 
noon of her life to nursing, with unflagging 
and unruffled patience, a paralytic mother, who 
was often, I am told, both irritable and unkind. 
This patient devotion gives Miss Phipps a strong 
claim on the esteem of right-thinking but selfish 
people like myself, but does not prevent her 
from being one of the most annoyingly stupid 
ladies that the world has ever produced. Hers 
is a calm, tolerant, unquestioning stupidity, 
unrelieved by any sense of the humorous or 
the smallest perception of realities. I some- 
times think that the mother's irritability must 
have been largely due to a helpless feeling that 
she could never get away from this big, 
kind, complacent, tactless woman. Personally 
I would rather die in anguish on the rack than 
be nursed through a long illness by Tabitha 
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Phipps. But this does not prevent me from 
holding her solid qualities in great respect, and, 
as my wife has always been taught, from child- 
hood upwards, to regard her as a model of all 
the Christian virtues. Miss Phipps is a frequent 
visitor with us both at home and in the holi- 
days. As I anticipated, she has managed, con- 
sistently and kindly, to rub Dick the wrong 
way. She believes herself to be devoted to 
children, but holds views on their up-bringing 
which are about a century out of date. Per- 
haps she was misled by Dick's diminutive 
stature ; more probably she hasn't the faintest 
conception of the gulf that separates the public 
school man of fourteen from the child of five. 
At all events, on the very first evening of her 
arrival, she addressed him as Marling.' I 
noticed the blush of horror and humiliation 
that coloured the boy's face, and realised that 
something must be done to avert a catastrophe. 
Therefore, when in the course pf the evening 
she turned once more to Dick, who was study- 
ing a volume of * Punch,' and said : * Are you 
fond of pictures, darling ? ' I took the remark 
as addressed to myself, and replied meekly 
that I preferred the letter-press. Whereat my 
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wife glanced at me reproachfully, and Dick had 
a fit of the giggles. Miss Phipps explained, 
with good-natured tolerance, that she knew my 
tastes already, and had intended her remark for 
the boy. I apologised, but said that, as she had 
known me for more years than she had known 
Dick minutes, I had thought the term of 
endearment must be meant for me. And there 
the matter ended ; but my wife explained to 
her in private that Richard was of rather an 
independent nature and didn't like to be 
thought a child ; with the result that she has 
exchanged * darling * for * dear.' 

Just as, to Dick, his Form Master is * He,' 
so Miss Phipps has become * She,' quite short 
— a sure mark of his disapproval. So far he 
has endured her as an inevitable evil, without 
any open expression of resentment ; but he 
sometimes pretends not to hear her questions, 
which annoys my wife, who is very sensitive 
about Miss Phipps, and I am in constant fear 
that some day his sense of injury will get the 
better of his natural politeness, and that there 
will be some unpleasantness. But there is no 
use in being pessimistic. I tried to soften 
Dick the other day by a judicious and dis- 
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criminating eulogy of the lady in question. 
* Of course,* I said, * she isn't accustomed to 
boys, or to men either, for that matter ; still, 
you know, she's a very good woman, and we 
ought to make allowances for her.' 

*A11 the same,* replied Dick, entirely un- 
convinced, * I don't see why she need say such 
awfully rotten things.' 

As a kind of set-ofF to the incubus of Miss 
Phipps I have allowed Dick the free and 
unfettered use of my No. 2 Bull's Eye camera, 
with a promise that, if he uses the same in 
moderation, I will pay for the developing and 
printing of any photos he takes. Yesterday he 
devoted three rolls to various aspects of the 
house, and time-exposures of the interior. 
To-day we have all had to pose at frequent 
intervals, either singly or in groups. What, 
I fancy, will prove the most sensational por- 
trait of all was taken immediately after break- 
fast, when the morning sun was shining full in 
our faces. I was seated in the middle, with 
Miss Phipps and my wife on either side, like- 
wise on chairs, and Betty and the two maids 
standing behind. At the critical moment 
Grapes hove in sight with a basket on his arm. 
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and Dick spotted him. * Come along, Gripes/ 
he shouted, * we want you too. Go and stand 
behind, next to Betty. You mustn't blush 
so, Betty,* he added, * or you'll come out all 
black ! * 

Betty's laboured breathing portended some 
unpleasantness, and my wife hastened to 
intervene. 

* I think Mr. Grapes had better sit on the 
ground in front,' she suggested ; * it will make 
much more of a group.' 

* Right ho ! ' said Dick. * Squat down, 
Gripes, close in between Mr. Hamley's knees.' 

But here an unforeseen difficulty arose ; 
either from a sense of dignity, or from more 
solid reasons. Grapes refrised to assume the 
required position. 

* I be that stiff with the rheumatics this 
marning,' he said, * that ef I was ter stoop 
down ter the ground, the Lard knows whether 
I should ever rise up no more.' 

* Get the music-stool, Dick,' said my wife, 
anxious to get the operation over ; * there's 
one in the drawing-room, you know, and 
Mr. Grapes could sit on that.' The stool was 
placed immediately in front of me, and Grapes, 
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looking extremely dignified, perched himself 
upon it. 

But Dick was not satisfied with the result. 

* No, that won't do at all,* he said ; * I can 
see nothing of Mr. Hamley but Gripes.* 

* Absit omen ! * I muttered ; but my wife 
didn't take the point. 

* Never mind, dear,' she said, *it won't 
matter, and I can't stop here much longer.* 

But Dick was not to be hurried. My seat 
was raised by means of a dictionary and a 
Family Bible, and insecurely seated on this giddy 
eminence, with my hands resting on Grapes's 
shoulders for support, and my legs tucked away 
under the music-stool, I waited for the moment 
of release. 

* Steady now, please I ' said the photographer 
in the most professional manner, and the 
camera clicked. I feel sure that, as a result of 
our grouping. Grapes will appear to be seated 
on my knees, and that Betty's face will wear an 
expression of stern disapproval. The two 
hoydens were tittering audibly all the while. 

But morQ delightful to Dick, even than the 
camera, is the prospect of a night out. I had 
hoped that my rash pledge was forgotten, but 
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I find that it has occupied a large and impor- 
tant place in the boy's thoughts ; and, as a 
promise is a promise, I am bound to keep to the 
letter of my bond . The day before Miss Phipps 
arrived we took the boat to Wroxham and left 
her there, driving home in the blacksmith's 
cart, which we had sent on to meet us. In 
spite of Grapes's obvious reluctance to part 
with it, I insisted on taking the tiller myself. 
The wind suited us and we got along at a fine 
pace, overtaking many of the heavier craft on 
the river, to Richard's huge delight. The day's 
experience has restored my confidence in my 
own skill, and, if the weather holds, we are 
going to bring * The Kitten ' back by ourselves 
on Thursday, sleeping the night out at the 
mouth of the Ant. When I say * by ourselves ' 
I mean that we shall dispense with the services 
of Grapes ; but our eflFective force wiU be 
increased by the presence of an unexpected 
guest. He came to us in this way. A few 
days ago Dick received a letter at breakfast, 
and, on glancing through it, exclaimed : * How 
sickening ! ' 

* What is sickening } ' I asked. 

* The Grunter's asked me over to Cromer 
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to spend the day, and it's the very day when 
we want to sleep out,* replied Dick gloomily. 

* First,* I said, 'who and what is the 
Grunter ? ' 

« Oh ! He's Mr. Piggot,* replied Dick— 
* our House Tutor, you know.' 

* What is a House Tutor ? ' asked my wife. 

* Oh ! he asks you out on Sunday evening,' 
replied Dick lucidly, ^and smacks you when 
you're low for the week.' 

* But you needn't go if you don't want to,' 
I said ; ^ you can easily make this expedition 
an excuse.' 

* I expect he'd think it awful cheek if I 
refused,' was Dick's sad comment. 

* What sort of aged man is he ? ' I in- 
quired. 

Dick looked doubtful. * Well, he's pretty 
old,' he said, * but he plays footer and cricket 
and all that sort of thing — not very well though,' 
he added. 

* Well, look here,' I said ; * 1 wonder whether 
he would care to join us instead of your going 
over to Cromer — that is, of course, if he 
wouldn't spoil your enjoyment. Personally I 
should be rather glad of the extra hand.' 
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JDick jumped at the idea with enthusiasm, 
and was certain that it was just the sort of 
thing that * the Grunter ' would enjoy, adding 
that, though rather * pi,' he was quite a sports- 
man. 

So I wrote to Mr. Piggot explaining the 
circumstances and inviting him to join our 
party, warning him at the same time that he 
must be prepared to * rough it.' 

Mr. Piggot sent a cordial acceptance by 
return of post. * I have always wanted to see 
some of the Broads,' he wrote, ^ and could never 
hope to do so under pleasanter circumstances. 
"Roughing it" has no terrors for me, but 
rather adds to the attractiveness of the pro- 
posal.' 

Evidently a hearty muscular Christian, I 
thought ; rather a trying companion for daily 
life, but an excellent man on a boat. 

I am annoyed to find that Grapes has been 
alarming my wife by exaggerating my incom- 
petence and the perils of our intended voyage. 
The fact that we are dispensing with his services 
seems to him, somehow, to be a reflection on 
his character, and, though he has not made any 
direct complaint to me, he has gone out of his 
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way several times to inform me that* Man and 
boy he has sailed these waters for nigh forty- 
five year, and nobody has never found fault 
with him yet.' To my wife he was more 
explicit. * Mr. Hambley,' he said, * onderstand 
the handling of a boat no more than he do 
onderstand the digging of a garden. Come a 
lumpy wind and a heavy gibe and he'll have 
'em all into the water, like that poor chap 
that was drownded out of the "Rat" last 
June.' 

The result of these gloomy predictions has 
been that my wife came into the study this 
evening and imparted her fears. 

' If you wofCt take Grapes,' she said, * don't 
you think, dear, that you could hire a man at 
Wroxham for the day ? I'm sure it wouldn't 
cost much, and I should feel so much happier 
if you had somebody with you with local know- 
ledge.* 

I answered with forced calmness : * My 
love. Grapes is a conceited old idiot, who is 
unable to distinguish between modesty and 
incompetence. I flatter myself that I am quite 
as well able to manage a boat as he is himself 
— perhaps better ; and, as there are no sunken 
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rocks or whirlpools to avoid, such local know- 
ledge as I possess ought to prove adequate/ 

I am not usually given to boasting, and I 
trust that Providence won't think it necessary 
to punish this trifling exception. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OUR ODYSSSY 

Thereshamy Friday ^ August 25. — Our Odyssey 
IS over. To say that I am thankful to be home 
again would be a shocking understatement of 
my feelings ; to deny that I am stiff and sore 
would be a falsehood to which my movements 
would soon give the lie. I think I must be 
about a stone lighter, but I have added to my 
existing knowledge a vast store of experience 
which cannot be measured by avoirdupois. I 
have learned that I am no longer young, and 
that, after forty, a man cannot sleep on a hard 
seat without acquiring a stiffness in the back 
that is a very colourable imitation of lumbago ; 
that quanting, in large doses, makes a bruise on 
your chest, and that towing a heavy boat against 
a stiff wind is a very violent form of exercise. 
I have also learned that sailing in narrow waters 
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is a more difficult art than I imagined, and that 
mud banks are apt to occur at the places where 
you least expect to find them. Either the 
Essex estuaries were more easy to navigate 
than the Norfolk rivers, or else, in my youth, I 
was possessed of a nerve and resourcefulness 
which have since deserted me. Finally, though 
I have done nothing wrong, I am conscious of a 
strange reluctance to meet Grapes and answer 
certain questions, which I know he will put to 
me about sundry scratches on the side of ^ The 
Kitten,' where the fur, so to speak, has been 
slightly rubbed off. He has no right whatever 
to cross-examine me, for the boat is mine and 1 
shall have to pay for any damage that has been 
done ; still, I know he will do so and that I shall 
feel uncomfortable. 

The one thing about which I can make no 
complaint is the weather. It has, if anything, 
been too good. I like to have my face burned : 
it looks virile and healthy ; but the back of my 
arms, where I foolishly turned up my sleeves, 
are distinctly painful this evening, and it hurts 
me to write. We were not all of us so con- 
fident about the weather prospects as events 
have proved that we might have been. I don't 
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suppose that the old-fashioned barometer, which 
hangs in the hall, has ever received quite so 
much attention as it did on the Wednesday 
that preceded our expedition. All day long 
Dick was beating a continuous tattoo on it, 
which must have further loosened the already 
shaky* needle. I think he had a notion that, if 
he could drive it upwards by fair means or foul, 
our chances would be considerably improved ; 
but, as the weather was * set fair,' his blows 
produced no perceptible result. I am afraid I 
was partly responsible for his anxiety by pre- 
tending to detect in the fleecy summer clouds 
that flecked the blue horizon the signs of an 
approaching storm. In reality I had never 
seen the weather look more settled. 

Mr. Piggot arrived soon after eleven on 
Thursday morning. Dick had gone to the 
station to meet him. He isy pace Dick, a young 
fellow of about twenty-six, clean shaven, with 
light hair that is thinning out over the temples 
— a pleasant and intelligent man, but perhaps a 
little over-anxious to let one know that, though 
a pedagogue, he is a man and a brother. He 
was rather smartly dressed, and I hoped that 
his bag contained something more shabby and 
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serviceable than the things he was wearing. In 
answer to my delicate inquiries on the subject 
he told me that he had nothing but dress 
clothes and a sleeping suit, so I saw that, if 
there was towing to be done, Mr. Piggot 
would not be of much assistance. 

We have heard so much about him lately, 
and always as ^the Grunter,' that my wife, 
through sheer nervousness, welcomed him 
under that euphonious name. Mr. Piggot 
laughed good-humouredly, but a little uneasily, 
and said : * I see that Rodney has been telling 
stories about me ; I'm afraid he won't have 
left me a shred of character.' 

My wife, blushing confusedly, hastened to 
atone for her mistake by a complete disregard 
for truth. 

* Oh no,' she said, * on the contrary : he 
speaks most enthusiastically about you all.' 
At which Mr. Piggot looked pleased, and 
Dick a trifle sheepish. 

Time being a consideration, as soon as we 
had taken in supplies we started for Wroxham. 
My wife took a farewell of me that would 
barely have been justified if I had been setting 
out for the North Pole. Grapes marked his 
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disapproval by holding sullenly aloof and 
refusing to grace our departure. On the way 
to Wroxham Mr. Piggot informed me that he 
had never done any sailing before, and was 
looking forward with keen pleasure to a new 
experience. He added that Dick had been 
telling him great stories about my achievements 
at racing. For a moment I couldn't think 
what he was alluding to, till I remembered 
that, on the out-journey to Wroxham, we had 
overtaken several boats. I inferred from this 
that Dick was more loyal than critical, and 
sincerely hoped that I should do nothing to 
destroy the fevourable impression I had 
created. 

At Wroxham we found * The Kitten ' waiting 
for us, with her sails set, and her bows pointing 
up stream into the wind, which was blowing 
rather faintly from the W.S.W. It was a fair 
wind for us, but, for the purposes of starting, 
I should have preferred it off one of the banks. 
As it was, I realised that I should have to make 
a couple of tacks up stream and then come 
about, a manoeuvre which is simple enough in 
itself, but a little tricky in a light wind and 
in a narrow channel that is lined with boats. 
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I asked Mr. Piggot to take the main sheet ; he 
consented readily enough, but said : * I sha'n't 
know what to do with it.' * All right,* I 
replied ; * when we swing round and I say 
" Now ! " let it out as far as it will go.' And so 
we started, all our movements critically watched 
by at least a hundred pairs of eyes. I think I 
must have come about off the wrong tack. At 
all events, just as I thought that we had 
got through the crisis creditably, there was 
a sudden gibe which nearly jerked Mr. 
Piggot into the water, and the ne3ct moment 
we were racing for the bank. I suppose I 
ought to have come into the wind again at 
once, but, to speak quite frankly, I lost my 
head. If one man had shouted instructions, in 
a fairly intelligent way, I dare say I should 
have recovered in time to avoid disaster ; but 
the chorus of advice and exhortation that 
assailed my ears only added to my confusion, 
and the vision of the gaily painted wherry, at 
which we were charging, somehow paralysed 
me. I have a vague recollection of shouting 
feebly : ^ What am I to do ? ' and smiling 
foolishly ; and the next minute there was a shock 
which brought me into sharp collision with 
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Mr. Piggot. Fortunately the two wherrymen 
in charge of our victim parried the fury of our 
onslaught, and, beyond the loss of some paint 
off the sides of both boats, no serious damage 
was done. But it is always humiliating to be 
abused by people who are physically and 
intellectually your inferiors ; and the indignity 
is heightened when you have earned the abuse 
by your own incompetence. Moreover, the 
people on board the neighbouring boats, which 
had not been individually affected, seemed to 
take our escapade as a personal grievance, and 
shouted things about us to one another in 
terms of sorrowful and indignant reproach. 
Altogether it was a most painful experience, and 
I do not care to dwell on it any longer. When 
I had paid through the nose for the damage we 
had inflicted, I bribed one of the wherrymen 
to come on board and manoeuvre us round — 
a feat which he accomplished with ridiculous 
ease. We then dropped him on the bank and 
went on our way in grim silence, pursued to 
the end of the reach by derisive comments from 
the bank, which did not help to soothe our 
ruffled feelings. I said nothing, but I felt that 
Mr. Piggot had acquired an exaggerated idea 
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of the dangers of navigation, and that Dick's 
faith had been rudely shaken in my fighting 
and sailing capacities. No doubt the heroes of 
his school romances would have knocked down 
the offensive wherrymen with consecutive 
blows. It is unfortunate that it is so difficult 
to be heroic without shedding blood. 

Possibly feelings other than those of morti- 
fication contributed to the silence of my com- 
panions ; for, when Dick asked plaintively if 
there was any chocolate in the cabin, and I 
looked at my watch, I found that it was half- 
past two. *Time for lunch,* I said, and 
instantly my crew became more cheerful. We 
were in a long reach whose banks were set 
with alder-bushes and flowering willow-herb, 
and looked solid enough ; so I intimated my 
intention of stopping. Instantly Dick rushed 
forward to be ready with the anchor. 

* No, not you, Dick,' I said peremptorily, 
^ you're sure to get wet. If Mr. Piggot 
wouldn't mind jumping out with the anchor, I 
think it would be safer.' I fear I rather mis- 
calculated the amount of way we had on, for 
we took the shore with a distinct bump, which 
may have spoiled Mr. Piggot's take-off. I 
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saw him leap well ashore, and the next moment 
there was a sound of a heavy splash and an 
ecstatic cry from Dick of : 

* Oh, sir I you have put your foot in it this 
time ! ' So I knew that we had encountered 
our second disaster of the day. It seems that 
Mr. Piggot had landed in an unsuspected hole, 
from which he emerged a good deal splashed, 
and with his flannel trousers plastered with 
slime to a considerable distance above the 
knees. He took his misfortune philosophi- 
cally enough, but there was a suggestion of 
reproach in the way in which he said : ^ You 
didn't tell me there was mud,' which showed 
that he held me partly responsible. He took 
off the offensive garments on the bank and we 
tried the effect of washing them ; but that only 
seemed to spread the mud ; so we finally 
fastened them to the main-stays to dry in the 
sun. Fortunately I had a spare pair of flannels 
with me, and Mr. Piggot was grateful for the 
loan of them ; but he is less robustly built 
than I am, and they hung down in curious 
folds, especially behind. Dick's suggestion 
that he should fill them out by the insertion of 
a cushion was coldly received by both of us. 
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The feeling that his appearance was a trifle 
ludicrous evidently weighed on Mr. Piggot's 
mind ; for he sat for the rest of the after- 
noon with a rug over his knees, and was 
reluctant to move, especially when ladies were 
in sight. Dick was persistent in his efforts to 
tempt him forward whenever a boat approached, 
but he had some difficulty in procuring the 
coveted snap-shot. 

We shared our lunch with a dozen of the 
most intrepid wasps that I have ever en- 
countered. We were all hungry, but Dick 
was the only one of the party who was in really 
exuberant spirits. He was most helpful both 
in laying the lunch and clearing it away ; but, 
unfortunately, his small fingers slipped off the 
tin of peaches, and the heavy syrup flooded 
the table and one of the bunks. We got most 
of it up with the mop, and hid the oozy cloth 
away in the farthest locker ; but a lot of sticki- 
ness eluded our vigilance and was always 
turning up for the rest of the voyage in 
unexpected places. 

The afternoon sail was really enjoyable. 
There was not much wind and the tide was 
against us, so we made slow progress ; but 
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the evening lights were lovely, and the deep 
peacefulness of waning summer was over all 
the land. We stopped once to have tea and a 
bathe, and the sun was low on the horizon 
before we fastened up for the night, near the 
mouth of the Ant. Supper was rather a cheer- 
less repetition of lunch : the bread had become 
stale, and the food looked unappetising on the 
daily paper, which we had substituted for the 
doth, and which stuck to the table. The 
wasps were replaced by a party of gnats, which 
made Mr. Piggot rather fidgety, as he is 
cursed with a sensitive skin, and gnat-bites, it 
seems, swell up with him to a prodigious size. 
I reassured him by saying that, in these parts, 
gnats only appear at sundown and invariably 
dear off later. 

After supper Dick left me and his Tutor to 
wash up, and went for a row in the dinghy. A 
desire to avoid further accidents with peach- 
tins led us to acquiesce in his desertion without 
a protest. When we had finished our task and 
put away the crockery, we took rugs and 
cushions on to the * counter ' and enjoyed a 
quiet pipe. The evening was very still, and a 
thin mist was rising like smoke off the surface 
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of the river, and creeping along the edges of 
the dykes — z sure sign of fine weather. In 
front of us the ruins of St. Benet*s Abbey 
rose mysteriously out of the marsh, and the 
silence was only broken by the distant cackle 
of a gramophone. Ever since we had finished 
supper my companion had been growing in- 
creasingly solemn. Possibly he was of a poetic 
temperament and penetrated with the beauty 
of the scene ; more probably he was won- 
dering why he had ever consented to pass a 
night amidst heavy syrup in a stuflfy little 
cabin. I have a notion that when he accepted 
my invitation he had visions of a spacious 
saloon with a steward and under-steward, and 
that * roughing it ' had meant to him no more 
than the substitution of a bunk for a spring 
mattress. If I am right in my conjectures, he 
may be excused for finding the reality a little 
grim. Perhaps too he was haunted with a 
suspicion that my natural history might be at 
fault, and that there would be a recrudescence 
of gnats. 

After a prolonged and somewhat uneasy 
pause I felt that I must do something to draw 
my companion out of his sombre thoughts, and 
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I determined to try the effect of a little dis- 
creet flattery. 

^ I think Dick does great credit to you all 
at Rugby,* I began. 

* He*s a very jolly boy/ said Mr. Piggot cor- 
dially ; ^ full of beans, and excellent company — 
but rather a handful to teach, you know.' 

* So I've been told,' I replied ; * but I'm 
bound to say I've found him extremely easy to 
manage.' 

* Oh ! but you haven't had to teach him I ' 
said Mr. Piggot, shaking his head wisely. 

I wondered how much of Dick's unteach- 
ableness was due to the boy himself, and how 
much to the nature of the subjects taught him ; 
but I said nothing. 

* Some of my colleagues,' continued my com- 
panion, ^ have had real difficulty with him : not 
his Form Master, of course, to whom the boy 
is, I know, very sincerely attached ; but his 
Set Masters. He got into serious trouble last 
Term. Has he told you about it ? ' 

* No,' I replied, * but I should like to hear.* 

* Well, you won't give me away, I know,' 
said Mr. Piggot. * It happened in this way : 
Rodney cut a lesson, and when the Master, 
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who, between ourselves, is a very poor discipli- 
narian, inquired the reason of his absence, some 
of his friends who were in the plot said that he 
had just been taken off to the Sanatorium and 
was not expected to live through the day — a 
statement which was received with noisy demon- 
strations of grief. Well, half way through 
the lesson, our young friend, who had 
chalked his face and tied a handkerchief round 
his head, looked in through the window. Of 
course, half the set fainted and the other half 
had to carry them out/ Mr. Piggot paused 
to chuckle. * But, or course,* he added, * there 
was big trouble, and Rodney was flogged. I 
think it was a useful lesson to him, for he was 
certainly steadier afterwards.* 

At this point our conversation was inter- 
rupted by the splash of oars, and Dick rowed 
up in a state of great excitement : 

* You musi get into the dinghy,' he exclaimed, 
^ and let me row you round the bend. There's 
a wherry there with a perfectly ripping gramo- 
phone. IVe been listening to it for ages ; it 
does Chevalier and the Salvation Army and a 
whole lot of things. Do come ! * 

* Dick,' I said, pulling out my watch, ^ it's 

H 
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time to prepare for execution — I mean bed — 
and you must help us make our nests.* 

We allowed Dick to sleep on the floor — 
nominally because it was the inferior position, 
really because we knew it to be the most com- 
fortable. When everything was ready I closed 
the cabin doors, put out the light, and ^ wished 
for the morning.' 

But many things were destined to happen 
before that night was ended. I had scarcely 
found a tolerably comfortable position when a 
whole army of gnats invaded the cabin, trum- 
peting like a brass band. Mr. Piggot groaned 
and Dick laughed gaily. I suggested cigarettes 
and, to his great delight, Dick was allowed to 
contribute to the volume of smoke. The 
remedy was effective for a moment — but only 
for a moment ; our persecutors soon returned 
to the attack with renewed vigour, and, when- 
ever there was a temporary lull, Dick filled up 
the pause by a lively imitation. 

* Enough, Dick,' I said at last ; * matters are 
bad enough as it is, and you're not helping to 
make them better.' 

But apparently the child did not take my 
remonstrance seriously, for he continued to 
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buzz, more like a bluebottle than a gnat, and 
I had to speak more firmly : 

* No, seriously, my boy, I mean it. WeVe 
got a long day before us to-morrow, and I want 
to get to sleep.* 

After that there was silence for ten minutes, 
and then Dick suddenly exploded. 

* What is the matter now ? * I asked 
wearily. 

* I'm awfully sorry,' gasped Dick, * but I 
was thinking of the — of Mr. Piggot jumping 

into the mud, and I couldn't help laugh ,' 

and he smothered his mirth under the blankets. 

So I knew that he was reviewing in his 
small mind the events of the past day. 
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CHAPTER X 
OUR ODYSSKY — {coMUnued) 



Somewhere in the gray of the morning, 
between four and five, I was roused from an 
uneasy slumber by the consciousness that some- 
body was stirring, and, looking lazily round, 
I saw Mr. Piggot sitting up in his bunk and 
holding the cool side of the mustard tin to a 
swollen hct. 

* Hullo ! * I said, * anything wrong ? 
Bitten ? • 

* Bitten ? ' he replied mournfully, * Fm 
devoured ; and my head feeb the size of a 
pumpkin. You don't happen to have any 
ammonia on board, I suppose ?' 

^ I'm afraid not,' I said ; * the nearest thing 
we have is methylated spirits.' 

* I ought to have brought some myself,* 
said the sufferer with a sigh, ^ but I didn't 
realise that there would be gnats. I suppose 
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we shall pass some place to-morrow, though, 
where I could get some ? * 

* It might be had at Ludham,* I replied 
cautiously ; * it*s about a mile from the bridge, 
but Dick could run up ' 

At this moment there was a slight rustle 
among the rugs on the floor, and a voice, 
exactly like that of one who is talking in his 
sleep, said dreamily : 

* Enough, enough ! Things are bad enough 
as they are, and youVe not helping to make 
them better/ 

Mr. Piggot and I looked at each other. 
* Real or shamming ? ' I asked in a whisper. 

* Under ordinary circumstances,* replied 
Mr. Piggot, * I should say, unhesitatingly, real ; 
but I know enough of Rodney to feel tolerably 
certain that he is shamming ! * 

* No, seriously, my boy,* continued the voice, 
*I mean it. We have a long day before us 
to-morrow and I want ' 

The words ended in a very distinct chuckle. 
I leant over, and, amongst the confused jumble 
of rugs and cushions, smote the most obvious 
projection with the flat of my hand. A bright 
kugh, and the yielding nature of the substance 
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smitten showed me that I had struck a 
cushion, which was part of a deeply-laid 
stratagem. I acknowledged defeat, and, after 
another restless hour or two, I fell asleep. I 
was roused by a wet towel being flung on to 
my chest and a fresh young voice saying : 
* Phew ! what an almighty frowst ! When arc 
we going to have breakfast ? ' 

It was Dick, whose appetite had just been 
sharpened by a morning dip. I looked at my 
watch and found it was half-past eight ; then, 
with a stiff back and a general feeling of lassi- 
tude, I got up and tumbled overboard. 

Breakfast was not a success. The milk had 
turned sour, the butter was liquid, and the 
bread like a rock. Moreover, the egg which 
fell to my portion was a bad one. Mr. Piggot 
had no more appetite than I had, and with still 
better reason. He had not exaggerated the 
effect of gnat-bites on his sensitive skin, for his 
right eye was completely closed, both his 
cheeks were pufiy, and his forehead was red 
and swollen. I was a little afraid that, in spite 
of a whispered warning, Dick might say some- 
thing that would wound susceptible feelings ; 
but, though he was obviously taking stock of 
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the swollen features for future description, he 
maintained a decorous and not unsympathetic 
attitude, and, whenever a smile got beyond 
control, he thoughtfully finished it in his tea- 
cup. 

By the time we had washed up the breakfast 
things and tidied the cabin it was close on ten 
o'clock. The morning was oppressively hot ; 
the sun scorched out of a filmy sky, the flies 
were troublesome, and there was not a breath 
of wind. 

We had foolishly left Mr. Piggot's trousers 
out overnight, and the heavy dew had reduced 
them once more to a muddy pulp ; so we 
spread them out to dry again on the cabin top. 
Then Dick took to his fishing-rod, and I 
whistled for a breeze. Mr. Piggot sat with 
me for a while, till, finding that the sun irri- 
tated his bites, he retired to the cabin ; thence, 
whenever a boat crept past us, he asked us to 
hail it and inquire whether the occupants had 
any ammonia on board. I dare say the request 
seemed reasonable enough to the sufferer in 
the cabin, but to us it was rather harassing ; 
and our inquiries were generally resented as an 
ill-timed pleasantry, or passed over in silence. 
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One electric launch, which had stopped in 
answer to our appeals, replied sulkily that there 
was nothing on board but petroleum, and that, 
if we didn't like the smell, we had better cork 
up our noses ; and a facetious fisherman 
informed us that he had nothing but a bottle 
of whiskey and a tin of gentles, but that, if any 
of us were hungry, he could lend us a score ot 
the gentles. Partly to avoid further unpleasant- 
ness, and partly because I was growing tired of 
inaction, at eleven o'clock I determined to 
make a move, although there was still no 
breath of wind. So I got out the tow-rope, 
entrusted the tiller to Dick, and stepped on to 
the bank. Towing is never very exhilarating 
work, especially when your course lies through 
thistles and nettles that are knee high, or soft 
morass that is ankle deep ; and the annoyances 
of the task were increased on this occasion by 
the inattention of the man at the helm, for 
Dick's thoughts were continually wandering 
from his duties to the operations of some 
fisherman on the bank, and at such times the 
boat either ran bow first on to the shore, 
or was only just headed off in time by a sud- 
den wrench at the tiller, which imparted an 
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unpleasant jerk to the rope. Jolts, bumps, and 
stinging-nettles are apt to make one unduly 
lavish of blame ; and, though I was sorry for 
Mr. Piggot, I found myself viewing his de- 
sertion with increasing uncharitableness. I 
couldn't help feeling that he had * caved in ' 
rather easily, and I hoped that, under similar 
circumstances, either Dick or I would have 
shown greater powers of resistance. Probably, 
being a novice at sailing, he did not realise 
how badly his help was needed. At Ludham 
bridge I insisted, somewhat sternly, on his 
lending a hand in lowering the mast ; and, 
putting the tiller in his charge, with instruc- 
tions to steer for the exact centre of the arch, 
I bent to the quant-pole. We got through, 
somehow, after a bad scrape in the middle, 
when I thought the mast would certainly break. 
Dick saved the situation ; for, in his efforts to 
lower the crutches, he knocked them away 
altogether, and the mast fell with a thump on 
to the unfortunate steersman's shoulder ; but I 
was too hot and irritable to offer anything but 
superficial condolence, and, as I have said, the 
accident was our salvation. By the time we had 
hauled up the mast and set the sails, more or less 
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correctly, I was in that state in which one realises 
instinctively that one is best away from one's 
fellows ; so, declining Dick's offer to accom- 
pany me, I set off for Ludham in search of 
ammonia. The way was long and dusty, but 
the solitary walk did me good. Ludham, to 
its great regret, was just out of ammonia : I 
could have had some the day before, and a fresh 
supply was expected on Saturday ; meanwhile 
I was offered a local remedy, which was a 
sovereign cure for all bites ; and with a bottle of 
the precious liquid in my pocket I started on 
the return journey. Mr. Piggot found some 
difficulty in believing that I had exercised 
all the diligence and intelligence which the 
occasion demanded, and, sniffing suspiciously 
at the bottle, remarked that it smelt very 
strongly of onions. I discoursed on the 
superior efficacy of local remedies, and per- 
suaded him to give this one a fair trial. Then I 
harnessed myself once again to the tow-rope.' The 
wind, which we had longed for so ardently, 
had at length sprung up and was blowing 
strongly against us, and I found that it 
required a severe and continued effort to move 
the boat at all. Dick kept offering to relieve 
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me, but I pointed out that his unaided strength 
would not be equal to the task, and that he 
would only delay us. But his appeals of * Do 
let me just try : Tm perfectly certain I could 
do it,' were so incessant, and expressed such 
deep mortification, that at last I determined to 
let him learn by experience. The results 
fully justified my predictions. After desperate 
straining he moved the boat just thirty yards, 
and then gave up ; and, on coming into shore 
to pick him up, I ran our stern on to a mud 
bank and stuck fast. Ten minutes of strenu- 
ous endeavour with the quant-pole did not 
appreciably better our position, so I decided 
that we had better resign ourselves to the 
inevitable, for the present, and have some 
lunch. At the same time I could not help 
impressing upon Dick that, if he had listened 
to the advice of one who was both older and 
wiser than himself, we should not have found 
ourselves in our present awkward predicament ; 
to which he replied cheerfully to the eflFect that 
an accident which brought on lunch was not an 
accident to be seriously regretted. We did not, 
however, linger long over our meal. Mr. 
Piggot's bites were better, and his face distinctly 
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less swollen ; but the cabin smelt so ofFensively 
of onions that we were seized with a great 
longing for the open air, and ate our cake and 
peaches on the * counter.* Strengthened by 
rest, food, and drink, I applied myself to the 
quant-pole once more with renewed energy ; 
but I think we should have remained on that 
mud bank to the end of our natural days if a 
friendly marsh-man had not thrown us a rope 
from the opposite shore. With his assistance 
we extricated ourselves at last, and floated 
gently into midstream, just as a wherry bore 
down upon us at full speed before the wind. 
There was a moment of agonising suspense, a 
bump, some heated and unrepeatable language, 
and, before I had fully realised what had 
happened, the wherry was yards behind us, and 
we were on the other shore, receiving a friendly 
reprimand from the marsh-man, and hints as 
to what we ought to have done. I do not 
intend to chronicle all the incidents of that 
adventurous voyage. Some of the shorter 
reaches we sailed ; but not satisfactorily, for I 
could not get the mainsail really straight, and it 
bagged ungracefully. The rest was silence and 
towing, except when we ran on to mud and I 
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had to shove with the quant-pole. But, about 
five in the afternoon, after a strenuous day, 
which gave me a very fair idea of eternity, and 
has left me stiff and aching in every muscle, we 
reached home waters. Grapes received us with 
a fiice that was almost racfiant. * I see by the 
way you come along,' he said, * as youVe got 
your toppin-left all twisted. I reckon you 
must have made them laugh a bit on the 
river * ; and, at the thought of the fun to which 
our unorthodox appearance must have given 
rise, he burst into a hoarse guffaw. I hurried 
my companions away before Grapes had made 
any further discoveries. Mr. Piggot refused 
an invitation to sleep the night at Theresham : 
I fancy he was afraid that his slumbers would 
again be disturbed by gnats. So, when his 
trousers had been brushed in the kitchen, and 
he had swallowed a cup of tea, he made a bolt 
for the last train, on my bicycle, after a hasty 
farewell and some forced expressions of grati- 
tude for a very * interesting and enjoyable 
expedition.* His bag is to follow him to- 
morrow. 

This evening, in my study, I registered a 
solemn vow never to sleep out again on a boat. 
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and never to attempt to sul without the 
assistance of a competent boatman, who in this 
case, I fear, wiU have to be Grapes. The 
difficulty will be to avail myself permanently of 
his services without inordinately increasing his 
vanity ; but it will have to be managed some- 
how. 

When Dick had gone to bed, my wife came 
into the study to fetch a book, and I confided 
to her sadly my conviction that our expedition 
had been a bad fiasco. Whereupon she laughed 
and kissed the bald patch on the top of my head. 

* At all events,* she said, * one person has 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and that is Dick. He 
has been telling us about all your adventures 
in a way that made even Tabitha smile, and he 
says — let me see, what was it exactly ? Oh yes, 
I know ; he says it was "the hairiest old rag 
that he has ever had in his life." I don*t quite 
know what that means, but I am sure it was 
intended as a compliment.* 



CHAPTER XI 

HOLIDAY TAG 

Thereshamy August 28. — I have found it 
necessary to give Grapes some account of the 
accident we had with the boat at Wroxham. If 
^ The Kitten ' were his only child, and he had 
lent her to me under protest, he could not have 
taken the news more seriously, I feel that, in 
some mysterious way, the affair has put me 
under an obligation to him ; that he is the 
injured party, and I the wrong-doen I must 
say that he abuses the position abominably. 
He is always pressing for further details that 
might account for the mishap, such as ^ Was it 
a bit of a squall that took you sudden and 
onexpected-like ? * or, * Was there nobody on 
the yard as could have told you how to bring a 
boat about ? * And, whenever I have the tiller 
and there is nothing else for him to do, he 
hangs over the side of the boat, examines the 
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sore place and rubs it with his finger, as if he 
were expecting it to develop acute inflammation 
or to turn into some malignant disease. I 
found this perpetual scrutiny extremely irri- 
tating, and did not quite know how to stop 
it ; but Dick came to my rescue unexpectedly 
the other day. Grapes was going through the 
customary performance, with a more than 
usually anxious brow, when Dick joined him 
and peered over the side also. 

^ Hullo, Gripes ! * he cried, * that's a new 
place ! I expect you must have done it last 
Sunday afternoon, when you took the girls out 
for a sail.* To which Grapes replied nothing, 
but looked uncommonly foolish. 

I find on inquiry that last Sunday Grapes 
did take the two hoydens, and the greater part 
of his own family, for a pleasure trip in * The 
Kitten.' Of course there is no actual harm in 
his doing so, but I cannot help feeling annoyed ; 
for, hitherto, my tender respect for Grapes's 
Sabbatarian prejudices has not only prevented 
me from claiming his assistance on that day, but 
has even kept me from going out by myself ; so 
anxious was I to avoid doing anything that 
might offend the weaker brother. I remember 
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now that, in the course of my Sunday stroll, I 
did see, on the Broad, a heavily laden boat that 
looked remarkably like * The Kitten * ; but there 
are many boats of the same type about, and my 
sight is not good enough to enable me to 
distinguish one from another at a distance. 
Dick was with me, and no doubt his sharp eyes 
took in the situation at a glance ; but, boylike, 
he said nothing at the time, for fear of getting 
Grapes into trouble, and only used his know- 
ledge when circumstances seemed to justify the 
action as a legitimate ^ score/ 

There has been trouble in the kitchen, 
which has partially enabled me to recover my 
ascendency over our gardener— on land at all 
events. Grapes has called Betty ^ my lass * to 
her face, and Betty has been going about her 
work like an active volcano, overwhelming the 
two maids from time to time with sudden 
eruptions. I think that, very probably, the 
cause of the quarrel is to be found in that 
Sunday sail ; but this is only a guess. Anyhow, 
as my wife declined the task, I have had to talk 
to Grapes seriously, and impress upon him the 
necessity of treating Betty with greater respect. 
He scratched his head and listened with what 
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I am sure was intended to be a contemptuous 
smile. ^ A lass was a lass,* he said, ^ and 
nobody had never told him afore that Betty 
was the Queen of England.* Still I think my 
admonition will have effect. 

Dick is delighted at the incident, and 
professes to regard it as a lovers* quarrel. He 
went to the trouble of concocting a letter to 
Betty, purporting to come from the penitent 
swain ; but, fortunately, I got hold of it before 
it was delivered. He was writing it in my study, 
and there was something in the roguish ex- 
pression on his face which prompted me to ask 
for explanations. ^ I'm afraid,' I said, half 
apologetically, * that you'll think me rather a 
Paul Pry, but I should like to know what it is 
that you are writing.' And then the truth came 
out. Dick covered his retreat by asking with 
feigned interest what a * Paul Pry ' was. I am 
ashamed to say that, though I am always intend- 
ing to look him up, I can never remember in 
what work by what author Paul Pry occurs 
as a character ; so I replied, lamely, * He's an 
inquisitive gentleman about whom you will hear 
more some day.' A few days afterwards I was 
severely punished for my want of candour, for 
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Dick came into my study triumphantly waving 
a copy of the ^ East Anglian Herald,' a local 
daily which we take in. 

^ Allow me ! ' he said, with a knowing smile ; 
* I've spotted you ! I know who Paul Pry is 
now/ 

* Indeed ? ' I said, much mystified, * and 
pray who is he ? ' 

By way of reply Dick pointed to a letter in 
the paper signed ^ Paul Pry,' and dealing with 
the subject of ^ mixed bathing on wherries.' 
Without being positively offensive it was quite 
the most vulgarly facetious effort that has ever 
appeared in print, one of those terrible attempts 
at wit which are to be found occasionally in 
local papers, and which make one despair of 
one's country. I ascribed it to the pen of 
some East-End publican who was also the 
wag of a boating party. Dick followed my 
eyes as they glanced over the distressing pro- 
duction. 

^ It's awfully good,' he said appreciatively ; 
^ 1 spotted it was you, almost at once.' 

^ My dear Dick,' I said, with some warmth, 
^ do you really think I am capable of writing 
such vulgar rubbish as that ? ' 

13 
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Dick merely gave me a knowing smile. 
He evidcndy thought I was * rotting.' 

* I don't believe,' I exclaimed mournfully, 
* that you know what " vulgar " means.' 

Dick parried the blow indirectly, as he so 
often does, and replied : 

* He says it's vulgar to blow your nose in 
Form, or to wear barmaid collars.' 

* I know,' I replied, * that older people are 
apt to apply the word to anything that they 
dislike personally. Nevertheless, there are 
certain things which all educated people regard 
as vulgar, and this is one of them.' 

But Dick is not to be convinced. He 
knows that 1 do write sometimes to the 
papers, for I have told him so ; and my 
denial of this particular achievement he ascribes 
either to my modesty or to a natural lean- 
ing towards mystification. Perhaps (horrid 
thought !) he believes that I want to conceal 
my authorship of the letter in question from 
my wife, for he hasn't said a word to her about 
it. I am going to secure the paper surrepti- 
tiously and destroy it, otherwise he is sure to 
cut out the letter and send it to his mother as a 
specimen of my humour ! 
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In some ways Dick is a puzzle to me. 
He is so bright and intelligent in the ordinary 
things of life that I cannot understand why he 
is not higher up in the School. His masters all 
seem impressed with the fact that he holds 
learning in abhorrence. By learning I suppose 
they mean the orthodox drill which every 
public school-boy is put through. When I 
think over my own expensive education I can 
see quite clearly that the years which came 
between my departure from the school-room at 
home and the time I got into the Twenty at 
Rugby were elaborately wasted. My time 
was mainly taken up with grammar, endless 
Latin Proses, and verses that weren't poetry ; 
none of which exercises did me the slightest 
good. I forgot the grammar as soon as I con- 
veniently could ; I could never do Latin Prose 
till I had read great chunks of the Latin 
authors ; or verses till 1 had studied the poets ; 
and these accomplishments came to me by 
imitation and not by rules. Meanwhile my 
imagination was simply starved. And yet there 
is so much in English literature to stimulate the 
imagination of children ! I know that from my 
pre-school experience ; and I believe nearly all 
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children have some imagination to start with, 
before it is smothered under the verbs in /xt. 
If even we had been allowed to read the 
classics with cribs, in large slices, we should 
have g^ned something ; but twenty or thirty 
lines of Caesar, Xenophon, or Ovid's word 
puzzles are an insult to the human under- 
standing. Fortunately I was not a con- 
scientious or a hard-working boy, and so I 
escaped the mental paralysis which overtook 
some of my worthier companions. I believe 
the authorities call their system ^mental 
gymnastics.* The phrase is a cruel slander on 
gymnastics ; for you don't train a boy to phy- 
sical fitness by making him do dumb-bells, and 
nothing else, for seven or eight hours a day. 
Mental treadmill would be the fitter term! 

Dick, I imagine, is a victim of this system. 
As he has never been taught anything that 
is interesting, he is beginning to regard all 
knowledge as a bore. Even when a good 
thing is, by chance, put in his way, he 
instinctively distrusts it. I asked him, shortly 
after his arrival here, whether he had no 
holiday task to get up. 

^ Oh 1 yes,' he answered, ^ he had a holiday 
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tag, but he had left the book in his study 
cupboard at Rugby. He would have plenty 
of time to do it when he got back — enough at 
least not to get floored. That was what most 
of the fellows did, though a few read it in the 
train. He, Dick, had looked at the book 
before he came away and seen that it was 
awful rot. What was it called ? Oh I " Old 
Morality," or something like that.* 

Under this misnomer I recognised one of 
my fiivourites among the * Waverleys,* and a 
post-card to the Rugby bookseller elicited the 
information that ^ Old Mortality * was indeed 
the subject set for the Middle School. So, 
with the connivance of my wife, I determined 
to play a little trick on Master Richard. One 
morning, at breakfast, 1 said to my wife in a 
casual way : ^ My dear, I've just received a copy 
of C. B. Fry*s new book, " A Sporting Knock." 
I had an idea that you might like to read it 
out loud to us in the evening, but, on second 
thoughts, I'm afraid it would be rather above 
Dick's head.' 

^ Oh, dear, no,' said Dick loftily, ^ I've read 
lots of things by C. B. Fry, and some of them 
were quite decent. A Sporting Knock's sure 
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to be about cricket, and I don't mind if 1 do 
hear it.* 

So, carefully wrapped in brown paper, and 
with the fictitious title inked in capitals on the 
back, my copy of * Old Mortality ' was produced 
that very evening, and, while I smoked and 
Dick wallowed on the sofa, my wife read it 
aloud to us in the study. At first the boy 
listened condescendingly, but without much 
interest ; but, in a short time, the story gripped 
him, and on the third evening, when my wife 
closed the book at the end of a chapter, he 
pleaded hard for more. 

^ It isn't a bit of use my going to bed now,' 
he said, in an aggrieved voice, ^ for I sha*n*t be 
able to sleep till I know whether he was killed 
or not. So you might just as well read another 
chapter, or at least tell me what happened.' 

But we were deaf to appeals, and Dick had 
to go to bed, where, in spite of threats that he 
would lie awake all night, he was fast asleep 
within five minutes. About half-way through 
the book he began to be suspicious. ^ Will 
you take your dying oath,' he said to my wife, 
whom he knows to be incapable of imposture, 
' that it is really by C. B. Fry ? ' 
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My wife, who is not in the habit of swear- 
ing, looked helplessly at me. I thought that 
the time had come when the truth might be 
safely revealed, so I said : * No, Dick, it is by a 
gentleman called Sir Walter Scott, and its real 
title is " Old Mortality." ' 

^ Great Scott ! * exclaimed the boy with an 
expression of comic dismay, * not my holiday 

tag?' 

* Yes,' I said with a smile, * it is the rotten 

book that you left behind in your study.' 

Dick admitted that he had been fairly 
taken in. I think that his respect for the book 
was slightly diminished when he learned that it 
formed part of the School curriculum ; but his 
interest in it survived the shock of the dis- 
covery. 

The incident which appealed to him most 
was the death of Bothwell. The dying words 
of the villain have fired his imagination and, 
much to his confusion, 1 caught him enacting 
the scene in the orchard, when he fancied he 
was alone. The exigencies of the case compelled 
him to combine the parts of victor and 
vanquished, but his sympathies were evidently 
with the vanquished. * Die, dog, as thou hast 
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lived,* he said, pointing an imaginary sword at 
the garden seat, * hoping nothing, believing 
nothing * — * and fearing nothing,* he added 
with intense conviction. 

The boy has imagination, but it is not likely 
to thrive on the Latin genders and Balbus's 
wall. 



CHAPTER XU 

THE SEA 

Thereshamy Aug. 29. — Dick has found out 
that one of Grapes*s numerous progeny is 
called Tabitha, and the discovery has given him 
immense pleasure. He thinks, in some obscure 
way, that it is ^ a score ofF^ Miss Phipps, and he 
came into my study bubbling over with excite- 
ment to tell me the news. I pointed out to 
him that his own name, ^ Richard,* is shared 
by Grapes's eldest son. * Oh, but Tabitha is 
different,' he said ; * Tabitha Grapes 1 Tabitha 
Phipps ! " — and he threw himself into a chair to 
laugh more comfortably. He is too polite to 
mention the discovery either to my wife or to 
Miss Phipps, and he clearly does not want the 
joke to go beyond ourselves ; but he relieves 
his own feelings, and harasses mine, by fre- 
quently introducing the subject of Grapes's 
family at meal times, and when my wife, who 
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is much mystified by his obvious amusement, 
asks why he should think it fimny for Grapes 
to have a &mily, he winks at me and becomes 
hysterical. 

To-day we paid a visit to the coast. It 
seemed ridiculous to be within five miles of the 
waves and not go to listen to them, at least 
once. Now I am rather sorry we went. 
There is always a charm and mystery about the 
sea, but perhaps they find their least satis- 
factory expression at North Titsby, the place at 
which we struck the coast. After passing 
through a straggling village, with a fine old 
church and some very new and ugly lodging- 
houses, the traveller enters upon a flat expanse 
of turnip-fields, bounded at the further end by 
a ridge of sand-dunes. If he follows the foot- 
path or the lane for about a mile, and climbs 
the dunes, he will find himself on an extensive 
shore amongst bathing tents, sand-hoppers, and 
human trippers. I can imagine that, if there 
were no bathing tents and no trippers, under 
certain conditions and in certain moods the 
very forlornness of the place might exercise a 
fascination. Under a gray sky, and with a 
black north-easter lashing the waves and 
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whistling among the sand-dunes, a broken heart 
might find congenial surroundings. Perhaps 
circumstances helped to prejudice me. Friends 
of my own have stayed for a month at North 
Titsby and found it idyllic — but one's friends 
generally have extraordinary tastes. All I can 
say is that I shall always associate the place 
with an intolerable thirst and a loathing of my 
fellow-man. 

My wife was very anxious that Betty, who 
has slaved for us unrewarded, morning, noon, 
and night, should have a treat ; so she was 
of the party. Dick had never shown any 
enthusiasm for the expedition. In order to 
save me from fatigue, he offered to ride my 
bicycle ; but as, with the saddle at its lowest, 
his feet do not touch the treadles, and as, more- 
over, I wanted to ride it myself, I declined his 
generous offer, and he drove off with the ladies 
in a chastened mood. I do not know why it 
should be so, but there is always something 
slightly comic in the sight of a single male 
surrounded by elderly women, especially when 
some of them are stout ; and I could not 
restrain a smile as I saw the party drive oflF. 
Perhaps Dick was experiencing a similar feeling, 
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and praying inwardly that he might not find 
the shore peopled with his schoolfellows ; at all 
events he shouted a last and anxious instruc- 
tion to me * to be sure and not be late,* which, 
as they had the lunch with them, would have 
been flattering if it had been prompted solely 
by unselfish reasons. 

A wild hope, which he confided to me, that 
Miss Phipps might be induced to paddle, has 
led to the loss of my camera. Dick is ^ most 
frightfully sorry,' and cannot think how he can 
have been * such a blighted ass as to lose it.* 
Still the camera has gone, and I don*t suppose 

« 

that the reward I have offered will bring it 
back. My own belief is that the sea has 
claimed it. However, I am anticipating. 

We had agreed to meet at the further end 
of the one and only lane that is marked on my 
map. It is a mistake to make appointments in 
a country with which you are un&miliar ; and, 
amongst the network of lanes that lead down to 
the coast, with unerring instinct I chose the 
wrong one. After waiting for an unconscion- 
able time, with growing impatience, I realised 
that something had gone wrong, climbed the 
sand-dunes, and raked the shore with my field- 
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glasses, which, fortunately, I had brought with 
me. With their aid I picked out my party 
about half a mile further up the shore — three 
forlorn-looking females with umbrellas, and 
Dick with the basket on his arm. They were 
walking slowly and aimlessly in the opposite 
direction, which struck me as a peculiarly 
exasperating proceeding. I shouted to them, 
but without effect ; so, as I was dependent on 
them for lunch, I started in pursuit. The tide 
was high, and I had to wheel my bicycle labo- 
riously through the loose sand. When I came 
up with them at last, they received me with 
reproaches — annoyance with what they called 
my unpunctuality proving stronger than the 
joy of seeing me again ; and my wife resolutely 
declined to believe that my lane was the one 
we had agreed upon. However, we unpacked 
the contents of the basket, spread them round 
us, and sat down uncomfortably amongst the 
sand-dunes. * Dick,' I said with a sprightli- 
ness that was intended to restore good humour, 
' you deserve to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered on the spot ! You offer me ham-sand- 
wiches when I am simply dying of thirst ! 
Get out the drinkables at once.' My wife's 
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face fell. ^ Fm so sorry, dear,* she said, * but 
I didn't bring anything to drink. I didn't 
think you*d want it, and it does make the basket 
so heavy.' ^ But there are some delicious jam- 
sandwiches ! ' said Miss Phipps, coming to the 
rescue, ^ which are more quenching than any- 
thing.' I had forgotten this amiable weakness of 
my wife's, which she shares with Tabitha Phipps. 
My eyes met Dick's, and we exchanged a glance 
of mutual sympathy. At this point Betty per- 
formed an act which does eternal credit to her 
sagacity and humane spirit, for, drawing from 
one of her capacious pockets a medicine bottle 
full of cold tea, she offered it to Dick and my- 
self. Of course we refused to accept the sacri- 
fice, and, resigning ourselves to the inevitable, 
we tried to forget our thirst and think only of 
our hunger. The sun blazed down out of a 
cloudless sky, but, every now and again, a light 
breeze would lift the loose sand and dust us 
gently with it. This made the food gritty and 
very satisfying, and, so deep was the gloom 
which had settled on us, that we could hardly 
raise a laugh when it was discovered that Miss 
Phipps had been sitting on the tomatoes. 
When the effort of swallowing had become a 
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positive strain on my parched throat, Dick and 
I walked back through the turnip-fields in 
search of a public-house and ginger beer. 
After which he bathed. A shrinking from 
publicity, which has always been my bane, 
prevented me from following his example. It 
was somewhere about this time that the camera 
disappeared. Dick believes that somebody 
must have * bagged ' it while he was in the 
'water ; but, as I was keeping watch over his 
clothes, I do not consider the conjecture a 
plausible one. 

It had been our intention to spend a long 
afternoon on the beach and to have tea in North 
Titsby on our way back ; but when, at 3.30, I 
suggested that there was ^ no place like home,* 
not a single voice was raised in contradiction. 
We unearthed the deaf blacksmith in the tap- 
room of the * Green Admiral,' and persuaded 
him at last that we were anxious to depart. 
After seeing my party safely into the trap I 
rode on ahead. On reaching home I was 
astonished by the apparition of a perambulator 
outside the kitchen window, and sounds from 
within which seemed to suggest that a parish 
meeting was discussing local affairs over a cup 
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of tea. It is my habit not to interfere in 
matters that don*t concern me, so I entered the 
house unobtrusively and left my bicycle in the 
halL The unexpected return of the trap pro- 
duced a startled silence, and the sudden appari- 
tion of Betty in the kitchen was followed by 
a scene. There was the sound of an angry voice 
drowning a chorus of apologetic protests, and 
then a procession of matrons and children filed 
past my window and out of the gate, whilst 
Grapes and another individual, unknown, slunk 
away into the garden. My wife refuses to 
satisfy my thirst for details. She will only say 
that she fears the two hoydens are not to be 
trusted. I suppose they were returning Grapes*s 
hospitality on the boat, and I consider that they 
showed excellent taste in not using the dining- 
room. I am sure that I should have done so 
in their place. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A CALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Thereshatn Aug. 31. — There has been what 
Dick would call * a hairy old rag,' with the result 
that Reginald Gordon has a black eye and Dick 
himself a scratched nose, that our relations with 
the Gordons are strained beyond hope of re- 
covery, and that I have become, as it were, a 
monster unto many. It all arose out of a stupid 
call. About six miles from here live some people 
who are friends of a cousin of my wife's. The 
said cousin invites us to dinner about once in 
a year, and, between whiles, takes no interest in 
us whatever ; but, hearing that we were going 
to this neighbourhood, she must needs write to 
the Hiltons, asking them to show us some 
civility. The civility took the shape of a call, 
and arrived, fortunately, when we were out in 
the boat. But the duty of returning it has lain 
heavy on our souls, and, finally, we fixed on 
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yesterday, Wednesday, to wipe off the debt. 
The deaf epileptic's trap is designed to hold five, 
and, as Miss Phipps likes driving, we de- 
termined to take her with us and to leave Dick 
to look after himself. It is true that only made 
us four ; but Miss Phipps is one of those who, 
so to speak, count two on a division. Dick, I 
knew/ would be quite happy fishing ; but, with- 
out consulting me, my wife devised a little 
plan of her own for his entertainment, namely, 
she invited Reginald Gordon to come to lunch 
and spend the afternoon. I was a little dubious 
when I heard of the arrangement. 'Suppose 
they don't take to one another,' I suggested, 
* won't they find it rather fatiguing ? If they 
had any natural aflinities they would have made 
friends before now.' 

But my wife wouldn't hear of any objections. 

* Of course,' she exclaimed, * Dick will be 
delighted to have somebody of his own age and 
standing to play with, after being so much with 
us old fogeys.' 

* On the same principle,' I said, ^ you should 
have invited the Gordons' aunt to play with 
Miss Phipps ! We must be as oppressively 
young to her as we are old to Dick.' 
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* Don't be ridiculous, Charies,' said my wife ; 
* you know it's quite different with children.' 

* Is it ? ' I asked humbly, but made no 
further comment. 

So Reginald Grordon came to lunch. He 
is at Harrow or Eton, I forget which — a fair- 
haired boy of about Dick's age, but rather 
bigger — one of those pink and white creatures 
whom some ladies, my wife I fear included, adore 
and call * really pretty children.' I didn't like 
him. There was no shyness about him what- 
ever ; he had the assured manners of a little man 
of the world, and I prefer young people to be a 
little modest. He was neatly dressed in a well- 
cut flannel suit, and I think he had oiled his 
hair — an offence which is just forgivable in a 
barber's assistant, but unpardonable in a school- 
boy. But what most set me against him was 
an indefinable suggestion of insolence, which 
finally, and with some hesitation, I located in 
his nose. He was quite at his ease, but I do 
not consider him well-bred, for he asked for a 
second help of black-currant tart, emptied the 
remainder of the cream jug over it, and then 
left more than half of what was on his plate. 
By the side of this well-groomed youngster our 
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own Dick looked rather dingy in his faded 
blazer and shrunk flannel shirt. Whether 
through shyness or reserve, he was unusually 
silent — a fact to which Miss Phipps, with her 
unfailing want of tact, called attention by 
remarking : ^ Why, Richard, you don't seem to 
have anything to say to-day ; I don't know 
what your little friend will think of you ! ' At 
which Dick fidgeted rebelliously in his chair, 
and I made haste to turn the conversation into 
other channels. 

After lunch Dick made an effort to pull 
himself together and play the host. * Would 
you like a game of croquet ? ' he asked, * or 
what ? ' 

*Oh, thanks,' said the guest dubiously, 
* but haven't you got a lawn-tennis court ? 
I've brought my racquet.' 

^ No,' replied Dick loftily. * Nobody plays 
lawn-tennis now.' 

When we drove off with my wife, Miss 
Phipps, and the Epileptic on the box seat, and 
myself hanging on uncomfortably behind, the 
two boys had begun their game, and Miss 
Phipps remarked that Vit was quite a pretty 
sight.' An unmistakable grin on Richard's 
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face, as he caught sight of our retreating forms, 
persuaded me that the same could not be said 
of us. 

By a merciful dispensation of Providence 
the Hiltons were * out,* and we were home 
again rather before five. Grapes was digging 
potatoes in the garden, but the boys were not 
in sight. I concluded that they had gone to 
the boat, or were fishing, and strolled down to 
the Broad to find them and bring them in to 
tea. The dinghy was moored in its usual 
place, but a few yards further on I saw Dick 
fishing, alone. 

* Hullo ! ' I cried, * what have you done with 
young Gordon ? ' 

* He's gone home,' replied Dick, without 
lifting his eyes from his float. 

*Why, I thought he was booked for the 
afternoon ? ' I said. * Why did he go home ? ' 

* I suppose he'd had enough,' said Dick — a 
little grimly I thought. 

By this time I had come up with the 
fisherman. 

* Hullo ! ' I exclaimed, ^ what have you 
been doing to your nose ? ' 

^ I ? nothing,' said Dick laconically. 
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*But you've got a great scratch on it,* I 
persisted. * Do you call that nothing ? * 

* Have I ? * said Dick with well-feigned 
surprise, but without feeling for the injured 
place. ' I suppose I must have done it in the 
bushes, looking for a ball.' 

^Well, anyhow, come in and have some 
tea.' 

* No, thanks,' said Dick, ^ I'm not hungry ; 
and they're just beginning to bite.' 

I half suspected that there had been some 
sort of a quarrel between the boys, but, as Dick 
was in a strangely sullen and uncommunicative 
mood, I left him to his fishing and went back 
to the house. 

At supper the mood had not passed off, and 
Miss Phipps did not help to lighten it by 
remarking, as we sat down to the table : ^ Well, 
Dick, did you have a happy afternoon with 
your litde playmate ? ' 

Dick pretended not to hear, but I could 
see trom the way his face flushed that the 
shaft had gone home. 

*Dick,' said my wife impatiently, * don't 
you hear Miss Phipps asking you if you enjoyed 
your afternoon ? ' 
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The little villain looked up as if he had just 
been roused from a reverie. 

* Oh, yes, thanks,' he said, and then 
muttered, sotto voccy ^ especially the end part.' 

Any doubts I might have had as to the 
cause of Reginald Gordon's hurried departure 
were set at rest by a note from the rectory, 
which was handed in to me about ten o'clock, 
after Dick had gone to bed : 

*Dear Mr. Hamley' (it said), — ^ Under 
ordinary circumstances I should be most re- 
luctant to interfere in your private concerns ; 
but I feel it is only right that you should know 
that, when Mrs. Gordon and myself returned 
home this evening, we found that our boy was 
suffering from a badly damaged eye, and that 
his hair had been filled with a most evil-smell- 
ing slime, which we have had great difficulty in 
removing. Both the damaged eye and the 
slime represent the ideas of hospitality enter- 
tained, apparently, by the little Rugby bear 
who is in your charge. I have questioned my 
boy, who has never in his life told me a lie, 
and I am convinced that the assault was as 
unexpected as it was unprovoked. It is not for 
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mc to dictate the form of punishment which you 
will adopt towards the delinquent — for punish- 
ment of course there must be ; but, though I am 
usually averse to corporal chastisement, I must 
confess that, in my opinion, a smart caning would 
most adequately meet the requirements of the 
present case. ^ Yrs. faithfully, 

^ S. Gordon. 

* P.S. — We hope that the sight of the injured 
eye will not be permanently affected ; but of 
course it is too early to say anything for 
certain yet.' 

Though I made all allowance for outraged 
paternal feelings, there was something in the 
tone of the letter that rasped me. I called my 
wife into the study and gave it her to read. 
She was, as I expected, very much upset, 
especially by the postscript. 

* On that point, at all events,' I said, * you 
can set your mind at rest. Evidently the man 
showed the letter to his wife before sending it, 
and she made him add the P.S. as an after- 
thought. If they had been really anxious 
about the eye they would have forgotten all 
about the hair.' 
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* And what are you going to do ? ' asked 
my wife, almost weeping. 

* Fm going to hear the other side first/ I 
said. 

My wife looked very serious. ^Charles/ 
she said, * I do hope you are not going to be 
weak.' 

*It is not weakness,' I replied, *to be 
ordinarily just. Remember, it takes two to 
make a fight.' 

^ But you must punish him,' cried my wife. 
^ You're simply spoiling the boy. You make 
fun of Miss Phipps before his face, you always 
take his part, you encourage him in all his 
naughtiness, and ' 

* Very well, dear,' I said quietly, ^ I deny 
the soft impeachment ; but, as you are so keen 
about it, I will fetch Dick out of bed at once 
and flog him within an inch of his life.' 

* Don't be absurd,' said my wife. * Of 
course I don't want the boy flogged ; but he 
ought to be made to feel that he has done a 
very wicked and cruel thing. Besides, what 
makes it particularly awkward is that Mrs. 
Gordon was coming in to-morrow morning to 
say good-bye to Tabitha.' 
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I wrote a note to Mr. Gordon, to be 
delivered the first thing on the following morn- 
ing, expressing my extreme r^et for what had 
happened, and promising a full inquiry. Then 
I impressed upon my wife that, as I had made 
myself responsible for justice being done, the 
case must be left entirely in my hands. We 
were all rather silent at breakfast next morning. 
I expect that Dick scented an approaching 
storm ; at all events, he did not come to my 
study afterwards ; and, seeing Grapes in the 
garden, I strolled out in the hope of gleaning a 
little information from him. Grapes is a man 
of moods and has to be approached cautiously. 

* Good morning. Grapes,' I said cheerily ; 
* I see you did a fine bit of work among the 
potatoes yesterday.* 

Grapes, unaccustomed to flattery, swallowed 
it whole. 

* I do wark,' he said, * with sech strength as 
the Lard allows me, and they taters did occipy 
me till well-nigh sundown.' 

* In that case,' I said, * you must have seen 
the fight between the two boys ? ' 

Grapes, caught in the trap, scratched his 
head thoughtfully. 
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* 'Twere not so much a feight,' he said at 
last, * as a little bit of a quor'l ; but, my back 
being turned, and me busy with my work, I 
cannot rightly say how it happened.' 

* That's a pity,' I remarked, * for it seems 
that Master Dick got rather a bad thrashing.' 

* Who ? he ? ' cried Grapes with sudden 
enthusiasm ; * for a little 'un I will say that our 
Muster Dick is a rare 'un. There he was, 
a-hoppin' round like a little cock sparrer, 
a-swingin' his arms like a windmill, and t'other 
chap jest.clawin' the air like. Lord ! he did 
give it him, did Muster Dick. No fear of him 
getting a thrashing from a Passon's bo'.' 

* Well,' I said, * I think you ought to have 
separated them.' 

Grapes drew himself up with dignity. * I 
thank the Lard,' he said sternly, *that Sam 
Grapes knows what es his duty and what es 
not. I wish that all other folks knowed theirs 
as well.' 

Thus rebuked I could only say : * At all 
events, I think you might have stopped Master 
Dick from dipping the other boy's head in the 
mud.' 

* I seed they two boys,' said Grapes, ' rolling 
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down that thar bank, one over the other, and 
then th' Passon*s boy he come up with his head 
all miry like.' Grapes gave a chuckle. * And 
dam well sarve 'im right,* he added. * What 
for did he want to bang our Muster Dick with 
his crocky mally ? ' 

At this moment I caught sight of the cul- 
prit, slinking down the garden with his fishing 
rod, and shouted to him to stop. He came up, 
and I intimated that I wished to have a word 
with him, and he followed me into the study 
with an air that expressed resignation rather 
than alarm. When we were alone, I motioned 
him into a chair, and took up a commanding 
position in front of the fireplace. 

* Now, Richard,' I said, * I want to hear the 
whole truth about the row yesterday afternoon.' 

Dick immediately reduced his features to a 
state that was almost entirely devoid of expres- 
sion. 

* First,' I continued, * who began it ? ' 

*I did,' said Dick promptly, but with an 
absence of conviction which made me feel sure 
that he hadn't. 

* And why did you begin it ? ' I said. 
Dick was silent. 
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* You needn't be afraid of telling me/ I said. 
^ I shall regard whatever you say as confidential, 
and sha'n't repeat it.' 

Still Dick was silent. 

* Come, out with it,' I exhorted ; * I must 
know !' 

Dick paused, and then, in a voice of extreme 
solemnity, remarked : ' He oiled.' 

* But, my good child,' I cried, * if you're 
going to make a point of fighting everybody 
who " oils " at croquet, what will happen when 
you play with ladies ? ' 

* But he said he hadn't ! ' persisted Dick. 

* People who " oil," ' I said, ^ always deny 
it. However, you said he had oiled, and he 
said he hadn't : what next ? ' 

* I kicked his ball back to where he had 
oiled it from,' said Dick. 

* And then,' I suggested, * he hit you over 
the shins with his mallet ? ' 

Dick nodded assent. 

* And you landed him one in the eye ? ' 

* I got home once or twice,' said Dick with 
conscious pride. 

* After which,' I continued, * there was a bit 
of a scrap and he scratched your nose ? ' 
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^ Like a girl 1 ' was Dick's contemptuous 
comment. 

^ Or a lion/ I added, ^ the noblest of all 
beasts. And then ? ' 

« 

^ Then he tried to throw me, and his head 
got under my arm.' 

^ What an accommodating head ! ' I said. 
^ And then I suppose you both rolled down the 
bank, and you shoved his head into the mud ? ' 

* Not exactly,' corrected Dick ; *it was nearly 
in anyhow, and I only gave it a gentle push/ 

* But, surely,' I expostulated, * that was not 
a very chivalrous way of treating a fallen foe ! 
What made you do it ? ' 

Dick reflected for a while. ' I suppose,' he 
said at last, * it was his nose.' 

I couldn't keep back a laugh, but became 
instantly grave again. At all events, I thought 
I would frighten the child. 

* Well,' I said, * it's rather a serious business, 
and Mr. Gordon has written to say that I ought 
to cane you.' 

^ And are you going to ? ' inquired Dick in 
the most desperately matter-of-fact way, as if 
we were discussing some matter in which he 
was not personally interested. 
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* No/ I admitted, * I am not ; but it*s very 
awkward, especially as Mrs. Gordon is coming 
here this morning. I think perhaps you will 
have to apologise to her — for, after all, Reginald 
Gordon was your guest, you know.* 

* There she is ! ' said Dick gloomily, as the 
front-door bell rang. 

My study opens on to the narrow hall, and 
the drawing-room is immediately opposite. 
As soon as she heard the bell my wife rushed 
out to open the front door. 

Dick was looking the picture of misery — 
the idea of an apology to the offended mother 
had clearly more terrors for him than a 
licking ; but suddenly his face became illu- 
mined with * a great thought flashed across the 
brain.' 

* See me score them off ! ' he cried, jumping 
from his chair in an ecstasy of excitement ; 
and, before I could realise what he was up to, 
he had locked the door, seized the butt end of 
a fishing-rod that was standing in a corner, and, 
with all the strength of his small arms, was 
showering blows on a horse-hair cushion, 
which he had thrown on to the table to receive 
them. I am ashamed to confess that the 
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humour of the situation appealed to me so 
strongly that at first I let him do it. But 
when, at about the tenth stroke, there was a 
feverish rapping at the door, and an agonised 
voice cried * Charles, Charles I * 1 felt it was 
time to interfere. 

' Enough, Dick,' I said, * enough ! put down 
the stick ; you're frightening my wife.* 

Then, for the first time, I learned to 
sympathise with * Sweaty Ben ' ; for Dick, wild 
with excitement, not only disregarded my 
summons but began to punctuate his blows 
with blood-curdling shrieks of* Murder I you're 
killing me ! help ! have mercy 1 ' I darted 
forward to seize him, but the little villain 
dodged me round the table, and the shrieks 
and scufHe inside were answered by the wailing 
of women from the hall. At last I succeeded 
in wrenching the rod from the culprit's hand, 
whereupon he made for the open window. I 
accelerated his flight with one well-directed 
blow, for my temper was decidedly ruffled ; 
then, with a flushed face and the tell-tale stick 
in my hand, I unlocked the door. Mrs. 
Gordon, Miss Phipps, my wife, Betty and the 
two maids streamed into the room — Betty and 
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the maids to give warning, and my wife to 
have hysterics on the sofe. 

It took me a long time to explain exactly 
what had occurred. When I had finished, 
Mrs. Gordon retired stifHy from the house 
without saying good-bye ; Betty and the maids 
withdrew their resignations and went back to 
the kitchen ; Miss Phipps returned to her 
packing ; and my wife stayed behind to have a 
talk with me. Her words are not of sufficient 
interest to be recorded here. When the inter- 
view was over I went in search of the culprit. 
I found him in the orchard, carving an 
enormous R. R., with a blunt knife, on the 
garden seat. 

* Dick,* I said magnanimously, * the incident 
is closed.* 

Like Ivan Ivanovitch, he looked up with 
an expression which seemed to imply, *How 
otherwise ? ' Then, resuming his efforts on 
the tail of the R., he inquired, * Has Ma 
Gordon gone ? * 

' She has,' I replied, * and I don't expect 
we shall see her again.' 

* Good business,' exclaimed Dick, digging 
viciously into the wood. 

L3 
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* And now,' I continued, * I want you to 
run into the house and apologise to my wife 
for the fright you have given her. She thought 
I was killing you, you young scoundrel ! ' 

Dick laughed brightly. * Right ho ! ' he 
said, and, leaving the knife blade upwards on 
the seat, he started for the house at a trot. 

Somebody else has wisely observed that, 
when a lie has once got a start of five minutes. 
Truth pants after it in vain through all 
Eternity. In the present case I suspect Grapes 
of giving the lie this unfair advantage, though, 
judging from the broad grin with which he 
hailed my approach this afternoon on two 
occasions, I infer that his misapprehension of 
what took place in the study has been corrected. 
But this does not alter the fact that a small girl 
burst into tears on meeting me in the lane, and 
that when unexpectedly I came upon two 
urchins, this evening, fishing from what is 
regarded as our private landing-stage, they 
dropped their rods and fled as though Satan 
were behind them — as, indeed, I do not doubt 
that they really supposed he was. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SUNDAY THOUGHTS 

Theresham^ Sept. 3. — To-day is Sunday — z, 
day which, I fear, does not awaken in Dick any 
feelings of holy joy. He came down to break- 
fast with a very high white collar and the 
resigned air of an early Christian martyr. 
When I pointed out that recent events had 
made it impossible for us to worship at the 
parish church, his face was lit up with a 
momentary gleam of intense satisfaction, 
which as quickly gave place to a look of 
settled melancholy when I added that, these 
things being so, we should have to walk to 
Roxby. Roxby is about two miles off by 
rough lanes and footpaths, and Dick hates 
walking ; but he borrowed my stick and 
beguiled the tedium of the way by waging a 
ferocious war on thistles and other weeds, till a 
stone, artfully concealed amongst a clump ot 
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nettles, put my stick hors de combat and 
reduced Dick to impotence. He is * awfully 
sorry, and is going to buy me a new one.' We 
found in Roxby Church a thin congr^ation 
and a very musty smell. I have twice been 
told, but cannot at the moment remember, the 
name of the incumbent. He looked, and pro- 
bably is, a very good man ; but he preached us 
a sermon on Faith. At the beginning of the 
year I placed first on my list of intended 
reforms a resolution not to criticise sermons ; so 
I will only say that this one did not seem to me 
a very wise one, and that its principal result was 
to suggest doubts. However, it set me think- 
ing, which was, perhaps, its real object ; and 
this afternoon, as I sat under the sycamore tree 
with a pipe and my Browning, instead of read- 
ing or sleeping I fell to taking stock of myself. 
The result was not altogether satisfactory. 
Dick's Housemaster, in his first letter to me, 
laid such stress on the importance of the in- 
fluences that might be brought to bear on him 
in the holidays, and the fact of my being 
acquainted with the difficulties of school life (I 
suppose Miss Abingdon wasn't), that I am sure 
he spoke with a purpose, and I have an uneasy 
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feeling that I have been neglecting the most 
essential, and at the same time the most 
embarrassing, of my responsibilities. It is true 
that I have on more than one occasion made an 
effort to talk to the boy about serious subjects. 
I dare say I have approached them awkwardly 
and without tact ; at all events, I must confess 
candidly that I have been singularly unsuccess- 
ful. On each occasion, when some halting 
phrase of mine has given the alarm, Dick, the 
merry, expansive, unselfconscious Dick, has 
retreated hurriedly into his shell. Though 
really pained by my failure, I cannot help being 
slightly amused at the changes my efforts pro- 
duce in his small face. First there comes a 
momentary glance of surprise, which seems to 
say : * Can it be that this rather decent old boy, 
who jests about everything, sometimes with 
refreshing vulgarity, is really " pi " ? ' Then the 
mobile features settle down into a solid, stolid, 
impenetrable seriousness, which is neither re- 
sentment nor defiance, but the kind of look 
which I fancy my own face wears when I meet 
a funeral on my way to a matinee and realise 
that, though death is an inevitable end, the 
thought of it is sometimes strangely out of 
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harmony with one's mood. Then his hands 
fidget uneasily on the arms of his chair, and 
never a word can I get from him but a muffled 

* yes ' or * no ' — * yes ' when I ask him if he ever 
thinks about God ; * no ' when I inquire whether 
he ever has difficulties. I know that boys are 
naturally reticent about their inner thoughts 
and life, but I suspect that Dick's silence 
covers an absence of ideas. Of course he has 
a religion of his own : everybody has ; but I 
fancy it is not the religion which Masters 
preach from the chapel pulpit, but the strange 
code which has been evolved by generations of 
school-boys living under abnormal conditions, 
and which may be summed up as follows : 

* My duty towards God is to say my prayers at 
night, and my duty towards my neighbour is 
never to own up to anything that would get 
him into a row.' The other religion, the 
Masters' religion, is an uncomfortable state 
of mind, which will probably come with years, 
like gout or baldness, but whose advent is not 
to be artificially accelerated. 

Dick, I find, has no love for the chapel or 
chapel services ; but I think nothing of that. 
I am afraid that in my young days I regarded 
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each individual service, if not as an actual bore, 
at least as an uninteresting duty ; and yet, if I 
were to go down to my old school again, the 
first thing I should do would be to visit the 
chapel and sit in my old seat. Not that I con- 
sciously associate the place with any spiritual 
crisis in my life. I don't know how it was 
with others, but, certainly with me, remorse 
for sins committed, or new ideas of duty, came 
in the stir and bustle of actual life. But it was, 
somehow, as one . sat in the chapel, day by day 
and week by week, that, gradually and almost 
unconsciously, one imbibed that most fruitful 
of all school experiences, the sense of unity and 
fellowship with people whom one hardly knew. 
And this leads me to wonder whether, after all, 
the men who are responsible for the religious 
teaching at schools are quite on the right track. 
I have often discussed the question with a 
clerical friend of mine who was a schoolmaster 
before he took to parochial work. He main- 
tains that the beginning of all religion is a love 
of God. I hold that children, at least, only get 
to the love of God through the love of man : 
their parents first ; then, in an ever widening 
circle, their fellows. And I hold that the basis 
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of school religion should be an appeal to duty, 
to pity, to the latent sense of responsibility 
which can be evoked in any tolerably generous 
heart. At all events I know that it was not 
Confirmation, but getting into the Sixth, that 
marked the first real crisis in my life. My 
friend objects that this is ethics, not religion. 
But, after all, if the Sermon on the Mount is 
not religion, it is something better than re- 
ligion ; or it may be that Christ knew that we 
could only get at religion through ethics, as 
I imagine St. Paul did. 

My profession brings me into contact with 
young men from all sorts of schools. A few 
are as frankly hooligans as any product of our 
slums — mere animals, impervious to any of the 
influences that make life a noble thing. Most 
are gendemen ; but hardly any realise Arnold's 
ideal of Christian gendemen, by which I mean 
that I don't think their conception of duty, or 
their oudook on life, would be essentially 
different if they had been brought up by respect- 
able Jews, or Buddhists, or Mohammedans. 
Of course they believe, in a sort of way, in the 
things they are told to believe in ; but what is 
the use of that if they have never learned that 
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the central and cardinal idea of Christianity is 
the brotherhood of man ? And how should 
they have learned it ? Haven't they been 
taught that the chief duty of the school-boy is 
to help in building up the Empire by shedding 
his superfluous flesh on his school playing- 
fields ? And do not the people who teach them 
belong to the same solid, honest, narrow- 
minded class of Britons who have more than 
the Roman pride of race and more than the 
Jewish contempt for the Gentile — who may be 
trusted to vote solidly for monopoly, and privi- 
lege, and property, when all others waver — who 
defended Chinese labour as their forefathers 
defended slavery — and who, if ever they should 
read these pages, will consider them the 
vapourings of a disordered or diseased im- 
agination ? No : if ever England is to have a 
new Prophet, he will not come from the Public 
Schools. 

I suppose it was because my spiritual depths 
had been stirred ; at all events, when Dick joined 
me in the orchard after tea, I felt impelled to talk 
seriously. I began, naturally enough, by asking 
what he would be doing at that hour if he were 
at Rugby ; and then I was led to speak of the 
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pitfalls which in all schools, alas ! beset the feet 
of small boys with pleasant friendly manners. 
Dick has, I am sure, a naturally healthy and 
innocent mind, but I famcy that he is quite 
capable of inspiring sentimental friendships, 
which at best are enervating. He listened in 
silence, but I could read in his eyes that he 
knew many things which one would gladly keep 
from the knowledge of a child. I asked him 
whether any one had ever spoken to him about 
these matters, and he said * Yes,* his House- 
master and the Head of the House. This last 
discovery reassured me, and led me to infer 
that the Sixth, who, according to Dick's own 
account, lead him out to execution whenever he 
speaks above a whisper, are actuated by kindly 
motives, and determined, in a rough but not 
unwholesome manner, to save his soul alive. 
So I turned to other subjects, and tried to 
impart some of my own views on life and 
religion in unconventional language. I think 
the boy was a little shocked, at first, at hearing 
solemn things treated colloquially, and not in a 
holy voice ; but I believe I was just beginning 
to make an impression when Grapes appeared 
on the scene in hot pursuit of an aged hen that 
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had strayed into the garden, and all hope of 
being impressive was at an end. 

Well, this has been a very serious and, I 
fear, a very dull chapter, and I expect that 
most people will skip it. But I cannot con- 
clude it without recording the results of my 
*pijaw.* At 9.15 Dick came into my study 
with a timid, deprecating air, and wondered 
whether * I should object to his going out to 
get a few worms — only a few — because he 
wants to fish to-morrow before breakfast, and 
the ones in the box are all dead 1 ! ! ' 



CHAPTER XV 

THE KIDS 

Thereshamy Sept. 12. — ^Though my wife has 
forgiven Dick, I don't think she has entirely 
pardoned me, and occasionally she takes an 
opportunity of showing that she has, at all 
events, not forgotten. 

The very morning after our rupture with 
the Gordons, she came into my study with a 
serious hct and a pen in her hand. As she 
never writes letters in my study, I knew that 
the pen was intended for dramatic effect. 

* I think, dear,' she began, * that I had 
better write and put the children off.' 

I saw what she was driving at quite clearly, 
but I feigned an innocent surprise. 

* You must do as you think best, my love,' 
I said meekly ; ' but, as we have no infectious 
illness in the house, I don't see why the 
children shouldn't come as arranged.' 
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My wife saw her opening and flushed with 
satisfaction. 

* Of course, dear, it would make no dif- 
ference to yoUy she said triumphantly ; * but if 
John were to go home with a black eye, and 
Ethel with her hair full of mud, /should feel 
very unhappy/ 

* Dear ! dear ! * I said with naive obtuseness, 
* and they used to be such well-behaved chil- 
dren, and such an affectionate couple ! Since 
when have they taken to fighting ? * 

*You know perfectly well, Charles,* said 
my wife severely, * that I am thinking of 
Reginald Gordon/ It was characteristic of her 
that, though she CQuld not forbear from making 
her point, she was unwilling to say anything 
harsh of Dick ; but it gave me an unfair 
advantage. 

* In that case,* I said, * we won*t ask 
Reginald Gordon in to lunch and to spend the 
afternoon ; and, if he pursues the children with 
his vengeance elsewhere, we must ask Dick to 
protect them.* 

* Dick ! * said my wife scornfully, goaded at 
last into being explicit, * it*s Dick Fm afraid 
ofl' 
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* So long/ I replied, * as we don*t thrust the 
children down his throat, or call them his 
little playmates, I have no doubt that they will 
all get on capitally together. John is only 
eight, and Ethel five, and Dick will consider 
himself old enough to be their grandfather.' 

* Very well,' said my wife, * they shall come 
if you wish it ; but, mind, you must be 
responsible for anything that happens ; I wash 
my hands of it entirely.' 

So the children came. At first there was a 
little shyness, but it soon wore off, and Dick 
settled down to the part of elder brother with 
an ease that surprised me. He has indeed 
come out in quite a new character. I think it 
was the third day after their arrival. The 
afternoon had been wet, and we were all in the 
drawing-room after tea. Ethel is a pretty but 
rather forward and teasing little girl, and the 
want of fresh air and exercise had brought all 
her feults to the surface. She had been pawing 
me aimlessly for some minutes, when she left 
me, and, running across the room to Dick, who 
was sitting in a chair by the window, she leant her 
elbows on his knees and, to my horror, said 
in an affected little voice : * I want to kiss you/ 
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My whole skin tingled sympathetically, for I 
remembered a similar thing happening to me in 
my boyhood, and the anguish it had caused me. 
John's eyes, too, were round with shame and 
confusion. But Dick must be cast in a 
different mould. Perhaps it was the unself- 
consciousness which he owes to the strain ot 
Irish blood that flows in his veins, or 
possibly some vague memories of the little 
sister, who died seven years ago, stirred dimly 
in his brain. At all events, without a trace of 
awkwardness, he laughed good-naturedly, 
lifted the child on to his lap, and gave her a 
hearty brotherly kiss. I need not say that I 
was surprised ; but I think that the most 
astonished person of all was Ethel herself ; for, 
having unexpectedly got what she wanted, she 
was seized with a sudden attack of modesty 
and, blushing scarlet, she struggled to the 
ground and returned to worry me. My wife 
beamed approval through moist eyes, and, with 
one bound, Dick mounted in her esteem to a 
pinnacle from which not even the wholesale 
destruction of the Gordon family could dis- 
lodge him. I have not the slightest doubt, 
though she did not tell me so, that the eight 
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page letter which she wrote that evening was 
addressed to Dick's mother, and contained a 
much fuller and more moving account of the 
incident than I can hope to supply. 

To me she expressed her feelings by saying : 

* Wasn't it sweet of him ! ' To which I replied : 

* It was very nice of him, but I would rather 
you didn't call it " sweet." The word always 
suggests to me a kind of maudlin sentiment, 
from which Dick is, fortunately, entirely free.' 

* I believe,' said my wife reproachfully,' that 
you would have been better pleased if he had 
slapped her.' 

* She certainly deserved it,' I said ; and there 
the matter dropped. 

Never, though he should some day become 
head of his school and captain of the XI and 
XV, will Dick be quite such a hero again as he 
is to the two youngsters whom, with lordly 
patronage, he calls * the Kids.' 

Ethel, I must admit, is inclined to be 
capricious, and there are moments when she 
temporarily transfers her allegiance to me. But 
John is whole-hearted and unwavering in his 
devotion. He is rather tall for his age, and 
Dick is rather small ; but the elder hoy is to 
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him the incarnation of strength, wisdom, and 
courage. I am simply nowhere, and I fancy 
that John is haunted by a lurking suspicion 
that I do not fully appreciate Dick's prowess at 
its proper value ; for he is constantly running 
into the house to tell me breathlessly that 

* Dick has hit a bottle with a stone the very 
first shot,' or that * Dick has driven off a huge 
great pig that came running after them,' or that 

* Dick has hit a ball right over the rhododendron 
bush 1 ' 

The said rhododendron bush stands about 
five yards away from the wickets, on the leg 
side, and, in his efforts to hit over it, the hero 
has lost so many balls that I have been obliged 
to rule that into the bush is * out.' The feat, 
therefore, is rather one of persistency than of 
strength. 

Dick receives this homage modestly, and 
without being unduly uplifted. He is really 
kind to the children, and, though no doubt 
they worry him sometimes, he doesn't show 
it. The time between tea and seven, which 
used to be devoted to fishing, is now given up 
to cricket, and, if we are in danger of coming 
back late from a sail, Dick gets quite fussy for 
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fear * the Kids ' should miss their game. My 
wife will have it that this is simply the anxiety 
of a singularly unselfish nature, and refuses to 
entertain the idea that, possibly, Dick enjoys 
the game almost as much as * the Kids.* At all 
events, I doubt whether he has ever played 
such long innings before, or made so many 
runs. John fields and bowls with unflagging 
enthusiasm, as though to do so were the crown- 
ing honour of his life. Ethel, with feminine 
perversity, sometimes hankers after variety, or 
tries to tamper with the rules ; at least, so I 
gather from Dick's despairing appeals of * Ethel, 
you must play the game,' or * Ethel, don't throw 
the ball away — it simply spoils the whole thing ' ; 
while John joins in with a still sterner reprimand : 
* Ethel, if you don't play properly I shall tell 
Aunt Kate, and she'll punish you.' 

For Dick plays the * rigour ' of the game. 
Not that I blame him for that. He is neither 
old enough nor a good enough cricketer to 
play down to the weaker brother. And haven't 
I heard an elderly parent, who had just scored 
seventy-five, not out, against the XI of his son's 
preparatory school, say proudly, as he mopped 
his heated brow : * There's life in the old dog 
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yet ! I haven't touched a bat for years, and 
that's the biggest innings I've ever played in 
my life 1 Not bad, eh ? ' 

Occasionally my wife and I are pressed into 
the service and there is a match. I, as a hoary 
relic of antiquity, am classed with the ladies, 
and together we pit our feeble strength against 
the manhood of England. Dick, with natural 
gallantry, bowls slow to my wife, who has a 
good eye and finds some difficulty in getting 
out, especially as she is not quite certain of the 
stroke into the rhododendrons, and, conse- 
quently, scores freely to leg. By a curious 
coincidence we are always just beaten, and I 
hear John telling the nurse afterwards that 
* Uncle Charles didn't make nearly as many 
runs as Dick, and hardly as many runs as Aunt 
Kate!' 

I do not mean to say, of course, that there 
are never quarrels. Children are not essentially 
more angelic than their elders. The only 
difference is that, when they quarrel, they are 
conscious that they are doing wrong, and do 
not persuade themselves that they are acting 
on principle. This afternoon I witnessed, 
unobserved, a curious and, to a philosopher, 
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instructive scene. There had been too much 
wind to make sailing possible, at least with any 
comfort, and 1 had been for a solitary walk 
which brought me home late for tea. As I 
came up the garden, behind the shrubbery, I 
noticed that, though the stumps were pitched, 
cricket had not begun, and that Dick was sitting 
by Ethel on the seat under the sycamore, 
making a chain out of daisies, while John was 
standing a little way off, bat in hand. 

He is, normally, a quiet, sensitive boy, 
rather shy and undemonstrative ; but there are 
moments when the devil enters into him, and 
he does unexpected things. I was just going 
to signal my approach when John walked up 
to the seat. 

* Aren't you ever coming ? ' he said plain- 
tively. 

* Oh, don't keep on bothering,' replied Dick. 
* Can't you see I'm busy ? I shall have done in 
a minute.' 

John's brow darkened ; then, putting out 
his tongue and making a foolish face, he 
suddenly knocked the flowers out of Dick's 
hand, and bolted across the lawn. But, long 
before he was overtaken, he had realised the 
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enormity of his crime, and, flinging himself face 
downwards on the grass, he began to weep—^ 
not with the noisy howls of a naughty child, 
but the silent tears of remorse and grief for 
ruined hopes and a catastrophe wantonly and 
consciously provoked. 

Dick had started up in pursuit, with an ugly 
little flush of passion on his face, and I certainly 
thought that John was going to meet with 
summary justice for his offence ; but, before 
this picture of passive unresisting misery, Dick's 
anger died down as suddenly as it had arisen, 
and, kneeling down beside the culprit, he said, 
not unkindly : 

* What are you blubbing for ? I haven't 
touched you.' 

John murmured something which I did not 
catch. 

* Well,' replied Dick, * get up now and stop 
blubbing. I'm not going to hurt you.' Then, 
after a pause, in which John didn't move, he 
added : * What made you do it ? ' 

* You're always doing things for her,' 
sobbed John, * and you never do anything for 
me.' 

Dick considered the problem for a moment 
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with a puzzled face, but it was evidentlj too 
much for him. 

* What rot you're talking ! * he said ; *get 
up now and come and play : you're in first.' 
And then, remembering that he had a duty to 
perform, he added : * Of course you're only 
quite a little boy, so it doesn't matter ; but if 
you were to do that sort of thing when you go 
to school, you'd get yourself awfully barred by 
the other fellows.' Which advice, if not the 
highest form of morality, was still extremely 
sound. 

A few minutes afterwards John's tears were 
dried and the game had begun, and, though I 
cannot positively swear to it, I am inclined to 
believe that Dick was not bowling quite his 
best. At all events, John had an unusually 
long innings, and informed me triumphantly, 
when he went to bed, that he had made ten 
runs. It is true that Dick had made thirty- 
five. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE KIDS — (continued) 

Theresham^ Sept. i6. — ^There is a small 
matter that worries me, and Grapes is at the 
bottom of it. By the terms of my contract I 
am entitled to all the garden produce that I 
require ; and now Betty is complaining that 
Grapes carries off the pick of everything for his 
own use, and leaves us only the gleanings. 
The trouble arose out of a vegetable marrow 
which Betty had marked * private,' and which 
has mysteriously disappeared. I have certainly 
noticed that, when his day*s labour is ended, 
Grapes generally carries home a bundle, which 
seems too bulky to be merely the remains of his 
lunch ; but, for aught I know, he may be 
partly paid in kind when I am not here, and 
fails to realise that, during my tenancy, the 
garden is wholly mine. The point to deter- 
mine is, whether he is consciously defrauding us. 
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If he is, in his own interest he ought to be 
pulled up sharp. On the other hand, if I write 
to my landlord to complain, I may get the man 
into trouble, lose him his job possibly, and 
reduce his numerous family to want. It is a 
difficult problem, and, on the whole, I am 
inclined to trust to Betty to safeguard our 
interests, and to leave Grapes to settle the rest 
with his own conscience. 

I am all the more reluctant to quarrel with 
him because he has been decidedly more con- 
ciliatory of late. Modesty forbids me to 
ascribe the change to my own merits, especially 
as it dates from the time of our rupture with 
the Gordons. Grapes is no admirer of * the 
Reverend.' The reason for his dislike is to 
be found not so much in sectarian prejudice as 
in the fact that Mr. Gordon has discontinued 
the dole of soup which, dissenters though 
they be, the Grapes family receive from the 
vicar. The Gordons go this week, and, with 
their departure, my chief claim to respect will 
have gone too. I fear that Grapes has 
exaggerated the differences between ourselves 
and the * Reverend ' in the village, for the olive 
branch which I held out last week was rejected 
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with contumely, and there were covert allusions 
in the letter to * evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering,' which I can only account for on the 
above-mentioned hypothesis. I am too little 
interested in the Gordons to care to put the 
matter straight. 

Of Grapes's inventive powers I have a high 
opinion, and he gives us an illustration when- 
ever we take lunch out on the boat. For, 
though Betty is a first-rate cook, and makes the 
lightest and most delicious cakes, nothing will 
induce him to touch what he calls * the old 
lady's dough.' * He had a bit once,' he says, 
^ and once was enough.' Then he describes the 
symptoms which supervened, in a way that 
would be more interesting to the medical pro- 
fession than to the general reader. Briefly, 
they may be summarised in the nick-name by 
which he is known to Dick. 

The Kids were to have gone two days ago, 
but, at our urgent entreaty, they have been 
allowed to stay for another week. With Dick 
to amuse them, they are much less of a tax on 
the grown-ups than they used to be, and, if it 
had been possible, we should have kept them 
for longer still. I am reminded of the muta- 
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bility of all human resolutions by the fact that, 
in spite of my solemn vow, I have slept another 
night on the boat. I noticed that, for several 
days, Dick had had something on his mind. It 
came out at last, one morning in the study, when 
he addressed me in the suave tones with which 1 
am sure he is in the habit of cajoling his masters. 

^ It would be rather sickening for John,' he 
said, ^ to go away without once sleeping on the 
boat. He might never have the chance again, 
you know.* 

To my eternal credit I kept my countenance, 
and exclaimed, without a smile : ^ My dear boy, 
the prof)osal does you honour ; but 1 won't have 
you sacrificed for the sake of my nephew.' 

^ Oh, I should rather like it, you know,' 
said Dick airily, ^ if you don't mind.' 

^ You say that out of the kindness of your 
heart,' I replied ; * but I know that, in reality, 
you dread a repetition of the experience as 
much as I do.' 

* No, honour bright ! * replied Dick im- 
pressively ; ^ word of an Englishman, I should 
simply love it. If you don't believe me, you 
can ask Betty, or Gripes, or Mrs. Hamley.* 

As I still pretended to be unconvinced. 
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Dick ofFered to fetch a Bible and swear upon it, 
which offer I firmly refused. 

^ But are you sure John would like it ? ' I 
asked. 

* Rather,' said Dick ; it*s just the sort of 
thing he loves.' 

* As much as Mr. Piggot ? * I suggested. 
Dick eyed me curiously, and then broke 

into a smile, which was more persuasive than 
his arguments. 

* I believe youVe been rotting all the time,' 
he said ; * but you will, won't you ? ' 

In the end we compromised. Provided 
that John, without any promptings from Dick, 
expressed approval, I agreed that we should 
sleep out at Irstead, which is only a quarter of 
an hour's row from here. The boat was to be 
taken to her moorings by Grapes in the after- 
noon ; we were to board her after dinner, have 
breakfast on the boat next morning, and return 
immediately afterwards. When the terms of 
the treaty were settled I sent for John. * The 
Kids ' arc not very fond of the boat (except 
when they are not allowed to come with us). 
They evidently feci the want of space, and 
grow restless and fidgety, and we only take 
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them on our shorter expeditions. John has 
not yet acquired a spirit of adventure, and 
inherits the fimily predilection for his own 
bed ; but, realising, probably from Dick's 
anxious face, that acquiescence was the manly 
course expected of him, he gave a dubious 
consent, which, under strong encouragement 
from Dick, rapidly developed into a forced 
enthusiasm. The days are getting short and 
the evenings chilly, but the weather was set fair ; 
so, after an early dinner, we left the warm 
snug house and rowed out on to the silent 
Broad, John listening with timid hope to Dick's 
predictions of * how much he would enjoy it.* 
I am not sure that / didn't enjoy it most of 
the three. Irstead is always a beautiful spot, 
with its cottages and cottage gardens, its 
weather-worn church, and the dark-flowing 
stream. We had the place entirely to our- 
selves. A low mist was spread over the 
marshes. It made the distance look like a 
great sea, and gave one an idea of what this 
country must have been like before it was 
drained and reclaimed by the patient industry 
of man. Only the mills and the cattle, 
standing out of the mist, rather spoiled the 
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illusion. I watched the moonlight effects, in 
a great-coat, for some while, and then turned 
in. Dick and John had both coveted the seats ; 
so I spread myself out on the floor, and slept, 
not like a top, but certainly for several hours. 
The next evening Dick developed a sore 
throat, and John a cold in the head. My wife 
insisted that it all came of our foolhardy 
expedition, of which she had always disap- 
proved. I was equally certain that the cause 
was to be found in the fact that, after playing a 
game of cricket and getting hot, the boys, 
with my wife's permission, had gone fishing in 
the heavy dew. In the end we compromised, 
and agreed that a certain rubbish heap might 
be at the bottom of the mischief. I have 
watched this rubbish heap growing week by 
week, a malodorous and festering pile of 
refuse, which is dumped among the nettles, 
in a depression by the side of the lane, nearly 
opposite our gate. It is obviously the off- 
scourings of the cottage which is attached to 
the Wesleyan chapel, for there is no other 
habitation within a couple of hundred yards, 
and, though the nuisance is at a safe distance 
from our windows, we frequently use the lane, 
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and I cannot have the children poisoned by its 
unwholesome fumes. I thought of speaking 
to the occupants of the offending cottage, but 
the man has been rather uncivil and unfriendly, 
perhaps because, during the first week of our 
stay here, 1 found his children raiding our 
gooseberry bushes, and lodged a formal com- 
plaint with the parents. They are rancorous 
chapel folk, and this may be their form of 
revenge on the Church. More probably it is 
due to sheer carelessness, and indifference to 
the laws of health, for, if the smell is meant to 
be objectionable, they will suffer from it more 
than we. At my wife's suggestion 1 have 
found out the name of the sanitary inspector 
and written to him, and have the pleasant 
feeling of having accomplished a public duty. 

Yesterday morning Dick's sore throat had 
developed into an unmistakable cold, and, as 
his temperature was a little up, we decided to 
keep him in bed. He has been a bad patient. 

* He would never have dreamed,' he protested, 

* of stopping out for a little thing like that at 
Rugby, unless,' he added truthfully, * he had 
had a lot of impots to do. John wasn't kept in 
bed, and he was a lot younger, and,' Dick 
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thought, * rather delicate.' In a word, it was 
an outrage on common sense. * He was per- 
fectly well, and this would probably make him 
ill.' It was impossible to explain to the boy 
that, as his sister died of pneumonia and his 
parents are in Peru, he must expect exceptional 
treatment. My wife read to him, and I looked 
in and chatted frequently, and between us we 
tided him over the crisis ; but the sounds of 
John and Ethel, playing in the garden, threw 
him into a state of profound and unusual 
melancholy. 

This morning, soon after daybreak, I was 
roused by a strange disturbance in the garden. 
It sounded as though an elephant had broken 
loose and was making repeated rushes at the 
beds and bushes, or trying to force a way into 
the house. Amidst the confusion I could 
catch Grapes's voice raised in angry protest, 
and another, which, if I had not known him 
to be in bed with a cold in the next room, I 
should have imagined to be Dick's. I got out 
of bed and went to the window. The dew lay 
thick and white on the lawn, and, in the midst 
of it. Grapes with a stick and an unsuspected 
eloquence was chasing a truant cow, and Dick, 

N 
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barefooted and in py]9uxiSiSy was assisting him. 
Needless to say, I rushed out of doors without 
stopping to make an elaborate toilet Alarm 
gave an edge to my remarks which my reproofs 
have hitherto generally lacked, and Dick re- 
tired crestfallen to bed. ^He was awfully 
sorry ; but he hadn't thought I should mind, 
as he was perfectly well.' 

Fortunately no harm has come of the 
escapade. My wife wanted me to keep the 
offender in bed for another day, partly as a 
precaution and partly as a punishment. But, 
as the boy's temperature is normal, I have 
allowed him to get up. If he is going to do 
idiotic things, I would rather that he did them 
in ordinary clothes than in pyjamas. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A DISCOVERY AND A FALL 

« 

Thereshamy Sept. -22. — The other day I 
made a really humiliating discovery. We — 
that is, Dick and myself — were coming back 
from our morning dip. In order to avoid the 
grass, which was wringing wet with autumnal 
dew, instead of getting out at our usual landing 
place we had rowed the dinghy to the staithe, 
and were walking up the lane. When we 
were a hundred yards or so from the garden 
gate I saw Grapes emerge with a dust- bin on 
his shoulder. Instantiy a deadly suspicion 
took possession of me and poisoned the fresh- 
ness of the morning. Slowly, and as if he 
were part of some horrible dream, 1 saw him 
cross the lane and tip the contents of the dust- 
bin — our dust-bin— on to the festering heap 
among the nettles. He gazed for a moment 
complacenUy at his handiwork, and then, with 
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the air of a man who has done his duty, he re- 
shouldered the bin and went back ; while I 
almost prayed that the earth might open and 
swallow me up. 

As soon as breakfast was over I held a 
consultation with my wife. The result of it 
was that I first bicycled over to Oxby, our 
nearest telegraph office, and sent a wire to the 
sanitary inspector : * Please cancel visit in re 
rubbish heap ; am writing more fully.' Then 
I called at the cottage, adjoining the Wesleyan 
chapel, to offer abject apologies. The man is 
a wherryman by profession, and I hardly ex- 
pected to find him at home ; but, by a piece of 
good luck, he was in, and, in answer to my 
timid rap on the door, he pushed out a surly 
and unshaven face. I asked for a private 
audience, and he led me into the little garden 
at the back, and there, among the cabbages, I 
explained the nature of my errand. At first 
Mr. Jarey — for that is his name — was half- 
puzzled, half-suspicious ; but when at last he 
began to grasp the situation, he graciously ad- 
mitted that he had considered our proceedings 
* rather quair,' and had thought that we * might 
ha' shot our rubbish somewhere else than just 
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under pore people's noses.' In the end I 
ofFered him ten shillings, either to remove the 
heap or cover it with a layer of earth. I 
thought this was the most tactful way of com- 
pensating him for the nuisance. With native 
honesty Mr. Jarey was inclined to refuse the 
remuneration as excessive, till I pointed out 
that it was less than the fine which, if there 
were one law for the rich as well as for the 
poor, I ought to have paid, and expatiated on 
the enormity of the crime for which Grapes 
had made me responsible. The genuineness 
of my remorse evidently touched Mr. Jarey. 
He softened perceptibly, and, probably with a 
kindly desire to corroborate my words, he 
began to remember that his children * had been 
ailing-like lately.' I don't for a moment sup- 
pose it is true, but the idea has made me un- 
comfortable. I must ask my wife to have a look 
at them, and see if anything is really amiss. 

* The Kids ' have gone. If their parents 
could have seen the gloom that fell upon them 
as the hour for departure drew near, they 
would hardly have felt flattered. Ethel re- 
lieved her feelings by a frank outburst of 
tears ; John smothered his under a dignified 
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and impressive silence. Dick betrayed no 
emotion, but admitted, later in the day, that 
* he felt somehow as if the holidays had come 
to an end ' — as indeed they very nearly have. 

I never flattered myself that I had entered 
largely into the regrets which *the Kids 'ex- 
perienced at leaving. If I had cherished any such 
illusion, a letter from my brother, which I re- 
ceived this morning, would have undeceived me. 

* The children,' he said, * arrived safely this 
evening. John has a little bit of a cold, but 
they both look uncommon well, and have 
enjoyed themselves no end. They are fiill of 
all their doings, and, I fear, must have been 
rather a handful. Perhaps, when we have ex- 
hausted the achievements of a hero, half man, 
half God, called Dick, we shall be able to 
extract some information about yourself and 
Kate. I am beginning to understand how 
legends grew up and crystallised round the 
persons of Hercules and Samson. Neverthe- 
less, I am too much of a parent not to feel 
grateful for the boy's evident kindness to John 
and Ethel ; so don't think I am writing in a 
depreciatory spirit. Ethel preserves two fish- 
hooks and a float as a memento of his gene- 
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rosity ; a catapult and a paper bag of melting 
bull's-eyes, discovered in the pockets of John's 
knickerbockers when he went to bed, are gifts 
from the same lavish hand. Search or inquiry 
would probably detect a second catapult some- 
where on the person of the hero. Verb, sap.^ 

With the departure of * the Kids ' 1 supposed 
that Dick would resume the fishing operations 
which have been much interrupted of late by 
cricket or other engagements; but, after tea 
to-day, although he had brought his fishing-rod 
into the garden, he still hung about as if he 
were undecided. 

* Well,' I said encouragingly, * are you oflT 
fishing, or arc you going to have a shot with 
the catapult ? ' 

Dick started, and felt hastily in the pocket 
of his blazer. Reassured by the search, he 
coloured slightly and then laughed. 

* What a tweaker you are ! ' he said apprecia- 
tively. * How did you know ? ' 

* Never mind,' I replied ; * the point is that 
I must ask you not to use it here. I have a 
weakness for small birds.' 

* But I never hit them,' pleaded Dick. 

^ All the same,' I replied, ^ you must please 
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respect my prejudices. Fishing is different — ^at 
least I suppose it is. Are you tired of it ? ' 

* Oh no ! ' said Dick, * I was going off now ; 
that is/ he added, ^ if I can be spared.' 

I looked up for further enlightenment. 

* I thought, perhaps,' continued Dick, * that 
Mrs. Hamley might be wanting her game of 
cricket ; and, if she does, of course we ought 
to give it her.' 

Mrs. Hamley, consulted on the subject, 
discovered that she had been regretting keenly 
the loss of her favourite pastime. As the grass 
was much worn and already wet with dew, I 
suggested that we should adjourn to the farm- 
yard, where I fancied I had spotted an excellent 
site for tip-and-run. Dick, with the character- 
istic conservatism of boys, was averse to the 
change, and was inclined at first to cavil at 
rules which shortened his innings consider- 
ably. But the game moved briskly, and 
before long he was entirely satisfied, and in a 
high state of excitement. Towards the close 
the proceedings were marred, so far as I was 
concerned, by a slight accident. The ground 
was rough and hard, and furrowed by cart- 
tracks ; and, in a desperate attempt to get 
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back to my wicket after an impossible run, 
1 stumbled and rolled heavily on to the ground. 
A hoarse laugh did not help to allay the 
anguish of bruised limbs, and, looking round 
angrily, I saw Grapes and two of the farm- 
hands who had come to watch our antics. I 
controlled my feelings sufficiently to be able to 
assume what was meant to be a good-natured 
smile, but I cannot help being annoyed with 
Providence, which seems to take a spiteful 
pleasure in humiliating me before Grapes. I 
have no doubt that the story of my fall will 
make the rafters ring in the bar of the * Blue 
Lion ' this evening. 

Before dinner to-night I looked into the 
lane and saw that the traces of our crime have 
been obliterated under a covering of wholesome 
earth. I have spent the evening in compiling 
a letter to the sanitary inspector. It was rather 
a difficult task, and, in order to make the affair 
intelligible, I had to enter into details which 
looked foolish on paper ; but I felt it was 
better to tell the whole truth. 

A frequent impulse to scratch has reminded 
me that there were chickens in the yard where 
we played at tip-and-run. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



DICK DEPARTS 



Theresham^ Sept. 29. — Dick has returned to 
school, and the house seems strangely silent and 
empty. He went ofF laden with gifts, chiefly 
eatables, and in tolerable spirits, cheered by 
the knowledge that we hope to come here again 
next summer. Of course he will come to us 
for the other holidays also, but I hardly venture 
to hope that they will be quite as successful as 
these have been. He has extracted a solemn 
promise from us that we will visit him at Rugby 
this Term. He is most anxious that we should 
come * early in the Term before Reports,' but 
I have made a perfect report a necessary con- 
dition. Like many other necessary conditions, 
this one is not likely to be rigorously observed. 
My wife will write to him every week ; it is 
good for a boy to be kept in touch with asso- 
ciations that are more refined than the rough 
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and tumble of everyday school life ; and Dick 
has promised to reply. 

We saw him off at the station. On the 
platform he tried to deliver himself of the sin- 
cere but embarrassed thanks which he felt to 
be obligatory, and which had evidently been 
weighing on his mind ; but I cut him short, 
gently but firmly. * Thanks awfully, all the 
same,' he said, with a fervour that was more 
eloquent than the elaborate speech he had pre- 
pared. 

We stay here till Saturday ; I think per- 
haps that we have made a mistake. It is im- 
possible to settle down, at a moment's notice, 
to an entirely new kind of life, and I think we 
both feel a little lonely. All to-day I have 
been haunted by an indefinable melancholy, and 
a ridiculous feeling that somebody has just died. 
I know it is due to the fact that my ears miss 
the boy's laugh in the garden, or his footstep 
on the stairs ; but I can't shake the feeling oflT, 
and, unconsciously, it works into my occupa- 
tions and has spoiled the first really quiet morn- 
ing that I have enjoyed for eight weeks. My 
wife has bills and packing to keep her busy, but 
I know that she misses Dick as much as I do. 
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This morning at breakfast she said to me : 
* I am so glad, darling, that you will have at 
least one quiet day before we go home. You 
have been so good about it ; but I know how 
much you have missed your leisure ; and the 
responsibility must have been a dreadful worry 
to you.' 

I looked up in despair. 

* And women,' I said, with a groan, * are 
supposed to have finer perceptions than men ! 
Do you really not understand, Kate, that the 
presence of this harum-scarum, inconsequent, 
but good-natured and wholly lovable child has 
appreciably added to the pleasure of my holiday ; 
that I am missing him acutely ; that even the 
responsibility, which you call a worry, gave life 
an interest which it lacked before, and that its 
removal has left a blank ? Do you really not 
understand ' 

My wife interrupted me with a laugh, and 
came round behind me. 

* Of course I know, dear,' she said, giving 
me a kiss ; * but I wanted to make you say it, 
because, then, you won't be able to grumble 
when the holidays come round again.' 

Which was very like a woman ! 
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But I had my revenge. * My love,* I said, 
*I pardon your duplicity, though I do not 
think I am in the habit of grumbling. How- 
ever, enough of that. For nearly two years 
Dick will be our adopted child. After that he 
will pass out of our lives. Let us pray that we 
may never be tempted to suborn some South 
American half-caste to do away with a certain 
engineer and his wife in far Peru.' 

* Charles ! ' said my wife in a voice of 
genuine horror, * you ought not even to think 
of such a thing, much less say it. Wickedness 
is never funny ! ' 

* My love,' I replied meekly, * when I said 
" we," I used the word out of sheer politeness. 
Of course I didn't really include myself.' 



CHAPTER XIX 



A LETTER 



Septofiy Oct. 2. — 1 had intended to close these 
notes of a summer holiday with the preceding 
page ; but a letter received from Dick this 
morning, which begins ^ Dear Sir * and ends 
* Yrs. most affectionately,' has decided me to 
add a few words. Perhaps I had better give 
the letter in extensoy merely putting in a few 
of the stops which are missing in the original : 

* Dear Sir, — I got back here all safe, but 
there isn't much to say. I think I left my 
tooth-brush in my bedroom. Could you send 
it, if it's no bother } We ought to be Cock 
House, as we shall have three at least in the XV. 
The prayer-bell is just going to ring. I have 
got my remove. Juggins said I shouldn't, so 
he's rather scored off. The Grunter's face is 
alright again, and he sends his love, or some- 
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thing, to you and Mrs. Hamley, He says he 

enjoyed himself awfly that day, so you were 

wrong. I wonder if you and Mrs. Hamley 

played pot-cricket after I was gone ; you must 

have found it rather sweaty, unless you got 

Gripes to keep wicket for you. I did have a 

ripping time ; thanks awfly for it again. No 

time for more. Please give my love to Mrs. 

Hamley, and Betty, and the Kids, when you see 

them. I heard from my Mater to-day ; they 

were down on the coast, so she got my Report 

sooner than the other. She was awfly pleased 

about it. I'm going to get two rippers this 

Term. 

* Yrs. most aflTectionately, 

' Dick. 

* P.S. — The holiday tag paper was rotten, 
all tweaks and things to explain ; but he says 
he doesn't think I'm flawed. Remember you're 
to be sure and come here this Term.' 
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Mrs. Oliphant. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Tames Payn. 

EXTRACrS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF W. M. THACKERAY. 

FALLING IN LOVE: with other 
Essays. By Grant AUen. 



Also the following in limp red cloth, crown 8vo. ax. td, each. 



A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By 

E. W. Homung. 
THE STORY OF ABIBAL THE TSOU- 

RIAN. Edited by Val C. Prinsep, 

HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 
the Rev. Harry Jones. 

VICE VERSA. By F. Anstcy. 

A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey. 

THE TALKING HORSE; and other 
Tales. By F. Anstey. 

LYRE AND LANCET. With 34 Full- 
page lUustrations. By F. Anstey. 



THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey. 

THE VAGABONDS. By Margaret L. 

Woods. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. 

Christie Murray. 
GRANIA: the Story of an Island. Bytho 

Hon. Emily Lawless. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 

DRIFFELL. By James Payn. 
THE WAYS OF LIFE: Two Stories. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 

By Sir Wm. Magnay, Bart. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 



SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S POPULAR UBRARY-««^««''i 

Fcp, $zfc. PUlorial Ccvers^ 2s. each; or limp red cloth , 2x. 6d, each. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. I THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 

By the Author of ' Molly Bawn.' 



MOLLY BAWN. 

PHYLLIS. 

MRS. GEOFFREY. 

AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 

ROSSMOYNE. 



DORIS. 
PORTIA. 

BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE AND 
GREV GRIEF. 



FAITH & UNFAITH. 
LAPY BRANKSMERE. 
LOYS, LORD BERRES- 
FORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 



RICHARD CABLE, THE 
LIGHTSHIPMAN. 



By GEORGE GISSING. 

DEMOS: a Story of Social. I A LIFE'S MORNING. I THE NETHERWORLD, 
ist Life in England. | THYRZA. | NEW GRUB STREET. 

By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 

THE GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING : a West 
of England Romance. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

I MADEMOISELLE DE I NO NEW THING. 
I MERSAC I ADRIAN VIDAL. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

MORALS AND MYSTE- 1 MR. AND MRS. FAUL- 
RIES. CONBRIDGE. 



MEHALAH: a Story of 

the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. 



HEAPS OF MONEY. 
MATRIMONY. 



PENRUDDOCKE. 



By 



the Author of < John Halifax, Gentleman.' 

ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 

By HOLME LEE. 

COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE'S TRIAL. 
MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. 
THE BEAUTIFUL MISS 

RINGTON. 
BEN MILNER'S WOOING. 

Uniform with the above* 
TAKE 



AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. 
ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES. 
THE WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
MAUDE TALBOT. 



BAR. 



GRASP YOUR NETTLE. 

ByE. Lynn Linton. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 

By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
TALES OF THE COLO- 
NIES. By C. Rowcroft. 
LAVINIA. By the Author 

of ' Dr. Antonio ' &c 
HESTER KIRTOf^. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. 
BY THE SEA. ByKatha- 

rine S. Macqu<nd. 
THE HOTEL DU PETIT 

ST. JEAN. 
VERA. By the Author of 

'The Hdteldu Petit St 

Jean.' 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. 

By the Author of Behind 

theVeil'&c. 
THE STORY OF THE 

PLEBISCITE. By MM. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. 
GABRIEL DENVER. By 

Olhre Madox Brown. 



CARE WHOM 

YOU TRUST. ByComp. 

ton Reade. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. 

By R. £.Francillon. 
ISEULTE. By the Author 

of 'The Hdtel du Petit St. 

Jean.' 
A GARDEN OF WOMEN. 

By Sarah Tytler. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC 

Bv MM. Erckmann-Qia- 

trian. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By 
Margarbt Vblky. 
LOVE THE DEBT. By! 

Richard Ashb King 

('Basil'). 
RAINBOW GOLD. ByD. 

Christie Murray. 
THE HEIR OF THE 
AGES. By James Pay n. 
LOLA : a Tale of the Rock. 

By Arthur Griffiths. 
FRENCH JANET. By 

Sarah Tytler. 



THE COUNTY: a Story 
of Social Life. 

BEHIND THE VEIL. By 
the Author of ' Six Montfais 
Hence.* 

THE RAJAH'S HEIR. 
By a New Writer. 

ADRAUGHT op LETHE. 
By Roy Tellet, Author of 
*The Outcasts.' 

EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. By 
R. E. Forrest. 

A WOMAN OF THE 
WORLD. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. 

THE NEW RECTOR. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 
DARK : a Tale of the Down 

Country. By Mrs. Stephen 

Batson. 

STANHOPE OF CHES- 
TER: a Mystery. By 
Percy Andreae. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



NOVELS BY H. S- M EBBIMAN. 

THB LAST HOPB. Fourth Impression (Second Edition). 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY TBLBORAPH.—*" The Last Hope" illustrates all Mr. Merriman's 
goodjqoalities. ... Its interest is onflagging and its brilliancy nndeniable.* 

TOMA80*8 FORTUNB, and Other Stories. Second 

iMMkxssiOM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SATURDAY ASV/SW.—' Engrossing, fascinating, picturesque tales, full of 
cokmr, adventure, and emotion.* 

FliOTftAM. Sixth Impression. With a Frontispiece. Crown 

llwA Ka 

VANITY FA//?.—* A capital book, that will repay any reader, old or young, for 

the reading ' 

BJLRUL8CH OF THB GUARD. Seventh Impression 

CSboono Edition). Crown 8to. 6s. 
WORLD.—* Without doubt the finest thing of its kind that Mr. Merrhnan has 
ytt aooomplished in fiction. Barlasch is a masterpiece.' 

THB irUIiTURBS. Seventh Impression. Crown 8vo. 65. 

DAILY NEWS.—" It is a notable book, stirring, fresh, and of k high intcrat ; 
it fascinates and holds us to the end. ... A fine book, a worthy successor of The 
Sowers." * 

THB YBIiYBT OLOinS. Fourth Impression. Crown Svo.Gs. 

SKETCH.—* Equal to. if not better than, the best he has ever written. *' The 
Velvet Glove ** is the very essence of good romance.' 

THB ISLB OF UNRBST. Sixth Impression. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
THB TIMES.— Capital reading, absorbing reading. ... An exciting story, 

with ** thrills " at every third page.' 

RODBN'S CORNBR. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TRUTH.— A novel I defy you to lay!down when once you have got well into it.' 

IN KBDAR*S TBNTS. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PALL HALL OAZBTTE.—* Alter the few first pages one ceases to criticise, 
one can only enjoy. ... In a word— the use of which, unqualified, is such a rare and 
delicious luxury — the book is good.' 

THB SOWBRS. Twenty-seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ORAPHIC.—' His absorbingly interesting'story will be found very difficult indeed 
to lay down until its last page has been turned.* 

WITH BDGBD TOOLS. Crown Svo. 6s. ; and fcp. Svo. 

boards. Pictorial cover, 28. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER OAZBTTB.— Adnurfihly conceived as a whole and most 
skilful in its details. The story never flags or loiters.' 

FROM ONB OBNBRATION TO AKOTHBR. Crown Svo. 

^ 6s. ; and fcp. 8vo, boards. Pictorial Cover, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
^ILLUSTRA TED LONDON NEWS.— The book is a good book. The characters 
of Michael Seymoiu: and James Agar are admirably contrasted.' 

THB SliAYB OF THB LAMP. Crown Svo. 6s. ; and fcp. 

8vo. boards. Pictorial Cover, 2s. t or limp red cloth, 25. 6d. 
MANCHESTER OUARDIAN.— A masterly story ... so like real life, and so 
entirely unconventional.' 

THB ORBY LADY. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur 

Rackham. Sixth Impression. Crown Svo. 6s. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.— * An interesting, thoughtful, carefully written story, 
with a charming touch of pensiveness.' 

NOTE.— MP. MERRIMAN'S 14 NOVELS are published uniform in style, 
binding, and price, and thus form a Collected Edition of his Works. 

London : SMITH. ELDER, & CO.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



NOVELS B Y A. CONA N DOYLE. 

A STORY OF THB SOUDAN. 

With Forty lull-page Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 31. 6tL 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 

The SPEAKER. — ' It b dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of 
a pcolific press as a masteriuece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly 
af^icable to Mr. Conan Doyle's "*' Tragedy of the Kcnrosko.'" 

The DAILY NEWS.—' A fine story, the interest of which arresU the ^ reader's 
attention at the start, and holds it to the close. The characterisation throusjhout is strong, 
clear, and very delicate. Impressive, pulsatii^ with emotion, informed with a great air 
of reality, this story will sustain and enhance its author's already high reputation.' 

*l>r, Conan T>oyU*» feueinating «tory.'— Daily Nbws. 

Second Edition. With Twelve full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

UNCLE BERNAC : a Memory of the Empire. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.— *" Uncle Bemac" b for a truth Dr. Doyle's 
Napdeon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat it must take rank 
before anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everr* 
where a high hterary leveL' 

*A noU»bl€ and very hrilliant work of geniut,*— The Spbakbr. 

New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 
With Eight fuU-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3x. 6d, 

RODNEY STONE. 

The daily TELEGRAPH. -'The story goes so gallantly from start to finish 
that we are fairly startled out of ova /in de tiicle indinerence and carried along in 
breathless excitement to learn the fate of the boy hero and the inimitable dandy.' 

PUNCH.—* There is not a dull page in it from first to Last. All b light, colour, 
movement, blended and inspired by a master hand.* 

New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (the 26th Edition). 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8va y, 6d, 

THE WHITE COMPANY. 

TIMES.— 'We could not desire a more stirring romance, or one more flattering to 
our natimial traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Conan Doyle's story b not a mere 
item in the catalogue of exciting romances. It b real literature.' 

THE GREEN FLAG and other stories of War and sport. 

New Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. y, 6a. 

YORKSHIRE POST.— 'There b not a weak story or a dull page in this volume. 
CoDStructive skill, genuine humour, and a masterly style, combine to make thb the 
most attractive volume of short stories we have for some time seen.' 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—' Few novelists of our time would have told the story in 
such stirrinff language, and the batde picture b perfect of iu kind. Altogether the 
volome u admirable. 

Fourth Impression. Small crown 8vo. $& 

SONGS OF ACTION. 

PUNCH.— 'Dr. Conan Doyle has well named hb verse "Songs of Action.]* It 
polsates with life and movement, whether the scenes be laid on sea or land, cm ship or 
00 horseback.* 

WORLD.—' Dr. Cooan Doyla has the gift of writing good rattibg songs with all 
dM swing of Rudyard XLipling. . • . Hb songs are full of high spirits and "go.*** 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. S.W. 



FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 



MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN. By the Author of 

< God's Scholars.' 



« « 



A story with a dramatic climax which will appeal not only to lovers of 
sport, but to all who can appreciate a living delineation of character, whether 
in the sporting infatuation of a keen business man, or in his redemption of his 
host's younger son from the false position into which he had been driven by 
parental nervousness. 

THB POISON OF TONGUES. By M. E. Carr, 

Author of ' Love and Honour,' and ' George Goring's Daughters.' 

*«* This life-like tale of our own times opens with the somewhat 
unexpected advent in a frivolous, modem house-piurty of Captain Thursby, a 
friend of the hostess's dead son. The ' intruder s ' presence imparts a deeper 
and almost tragic element to the pleasant, everyday English life, and is 
destined to exert a lasting influence on more than one of the persons with 
whom he is brought in contact. The manner in which these persons believe 
or retail thoughtless gossip brin^ out their several idiosyncrasies and 
develops their characters with a reahstic touch. The main interest culminates 
in the attitude of Julian Charteris, the hostess's daughter, towards Thursby, 
but is diversified by the leisurely courtship of an elder couple, who are drawn 
together by their common mterest in the fortunes of the 3rounger pair. 

OLD MR. LOYELAOE. By Christian Tbarlb. 

\* Episodes in the life of a retired lawyer, whose kindly heart leads him 
to intervene with almost quixotic sympathy in the afi^Eurs of his granddaughter's 
prot^g^s. 

OLEMENOT SHAFTO. By Frances G. Burmestbr, 

Author of * John Lott's Alice,* * A November Cry,' &c 

*«* A vigorous story in which the excellently sustained mvstery of some 
vani^ed jewels, and the supposed murder of the old General who was Mrs. 
Shafto's lover long ago in India, open up a long struggle of character between 
Clemency and her mother, and bring about a dramatic nemesis of the long 
concealed story of illicit love. * 

BROWN JOHN'S. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer, Author of 

« The Orangery : a Comedy of Tears,' * The Diftcult Way,' &c 

♦^j* Mrs. Percy Dearmer, in her new novel, • Brownjohn's,' relates what 
happened when two ladies conspired to shake off care by sending, one, her two 
charming but irresponsible step-daughters (who had been brought up on a 
'system by their father, an inveterate faddist), the other, two not less trouble- 
some small boys, to vegetate in the country at a village post-oflSce — Brovmijohn's. 
The small boys, discovering a disused sign-board, • The Cyclist's Rest,* sur- 
reptitiously hang it on the gate. This ensures the advent of a stray artist 
whom Mrs. Brownjohn accommodates with lodging. A comedy of bewilder- 
ing complication into which not a few tragic emotions are interwoven is the 
result. Mrs. Brownjohn herself proves that Mrs. Dearmer can render broad 
humours, as well as the sunny beauty of Southern England in which the whole 
book is steeped. 



London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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